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HUNTED. 
By Etta EDERSHEIM. 


CuHaPTER IV. 


IN WHICH THE HUNT IS ENDED. 


INCE rebellion was useless and complaint was unmanly, Radley 
concluded that the only course of behaviour open to him was 
to make all preparations for his picnic party in the most complete 
fashion, but with the firm resolve to show Miss Le Marchant clearly 
enough, during the entertainment, that he was neither honoured by, nor 
pleased with, her selection of himself as host. At one time he had 
indeed thought of devolving his duties on Canning, and of finding some 
pressing previous engagement elsewhere. But after much consideration 
he persuaded himself that this plan was repugnant to his sense of 
truth. Besides, he told himself that his resolution was well able to 
stand in this its first real test ; that it would be cowardly for him to 
turn his back on danger; while at the same time it would he 
singularly wholesome for the enchantress to encounter a decided pro- 
test. Indeed, he argued on these lines for a length of time quite 
out of proportion to the significance of the subject. 

The day rose cloudless and serene. Each separate leaf of young 
and tender green, oak, willow, and elm, stood clear against a calm 
blue sky. The season was late, and the grass was even yet not nearly 
ready to be cut; but it bore along the edges of the fields gay fringes 
of ox-eyed daisy and scarlet poppy, of waving plantains, sorrel and 
cuckoo flowers ; and underneath lay round and fragrant masses of the 
pink clover, of thyme and ground ivy, lady’s slipper and money-in. 
your-pocket. 
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The picnic party was in the highest spirits. One large boat and 
a Canadian canoe were to serve them as means of transit, and there 
was much good-humoured wrangling and casting of lots before the 
company could be divided and arranged. At last all were settled, 
Mrs. Hawthorn having manceuvred Kitty and Sybil into the canoe 
with Canning, while she and Professor Wheatley occupied the stern 
of the dingey. Radley rowed stroke and Graeme bow; Latimer and 
Bankes taking consecutively 2 and 3. Juanita lay on some cushions 
which had been arranged in the bows of the boat. 

Up they swept against the stream, with slow, strong, rhythmical 
movement : past the scared and hurrying water-rats, past the yellow 
button water-lilies, through tangle of weeds and long cutting reeds, 
round abrupt corners of mud-bank and over treacherous shallows, 
where the unwary run aground, till at last they moored their boat not 
far from a deserted manor-house. Mrs. Hawthorn’s watchful eye had 
noticed that at first Charles Graeme paid far more attention to his 
neighbour in the. bows than he did to his oar. Subsequently, how- 
ever, his gentle face became overcast, and he relapsed into silence and 
steady work ; whilst that Juanita, twisting herself round face down- 
wards in the boat, effectually concealed her countenance from 
observation, while seeming lost in contemplation of the wonders 
and beauties of the river. 

Cushions and rugs were soon spread on the grass, and the ladies 
busied themselves in unpacking and arranging the good things. 
Juanita offered to superintend the boiling of the kettle, and volunteers 
to search for firing were not backward. Soon the leaping flames 
roared high and strong. Juanita crouched on the grass fanning the 
fire with an extended Japanese parasol. She wore a scarlet shirt that 
opened low on her throat. She had thrown off her hat, and her 
heavy dark hair, in which she had fantastically entwined bold daisies 
and poppy-buds torn open, was loosened and lay about her neck. 
The fire cast a ruddy copper glow on her beautiful face: she looked 
like some idealised gipsy-queen. 

Mrs. Hawthorn was herself fascinated by the picture thus made. 
Looking round she saw that Radley also seemed to share her interest ; 
while beside her stood motionless Frederick Canning, his arms full 
with a bundle of wraps, his gaze fixed in the same direction. 

Then an inspiration, the birth of a gnawing despair, came to the 
Warden’s wife. 

“T wish that Juanita were not so fond of theatrical effects,” she 
said, addressing the young menina low voice. ‘I suppose she must 
have inherited it: but it is an unfortunate as well as a dangerous 
tendency.” 
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No change was visible on Radley’s face, but Canning immediately 
started and looked down at the speaker. There was a perplexed 
expression on his fine features. 

“Inherited? What do you mean, Mrs. Hawthorn?” he inquired. 
“T thought that Miss Le Marchant was the daughter of a highly 
respectable Professor, of good old Jersey family.” 

Mrs. Hawthorn laughed a little, the laugh concealing the boisterous 
palpitation of her heart as she played her last, her trump card. 

* About the good old Jersey family I am not capable of speaking,” 
she said, “though I dare say her father’s people were respectable 
enough. But did you not know that he had made a mésalliance—a 
most disastrous marriage? Some strolling singer or itinerant minstrel 
who took his fancy—a very doubtful person, I believe. It must be from 
her mother that Juanita inherits her tricks of manner and costume, 
her guitar and mode of singing, and her love of effect. 1 hope she 
may have inherited nothing worse. It is a thousand pities, poor girl!” 

Observing Canning closely, Mrs. Hawthorn saw his eyes once 
more seek the kneeling, picturesque figure busy with the fire. Harry 
Latimer was handing Juanita selected fragments of wood with which 
she fed the flames. Geoffrey Bankes stood by holding forth on a more 
rational mode of kindling wood out of doors. Professor Wheatley, a 
little further off, was dangling grotesquely from a bough, to which he 
had lent his weight in the hope of detaching it. The sun glinted through 
the sparse shade of the young leaves overhead ; the trees stood 
straight and close ; there was a fragrance of lingering blue bells in 
the air. But all rapture in the beauty of the scene had died out of 
Canning’s face. He was no longer one of the group, but an outsider, 
keenly conscious of its weak points, keenly criticaltoo. Presently his 
eyes fell back and turned on Kitty-—pretty English Kitty—sitting on 
a hamper at the other end of the white table-cloth, cutting and 
spreading with butter thick slices of soft new bread. Canning went 
round and dropped on to the grass beside Kitty, his back to the wood 
and the kettle scene. He took up aspoon and laughed as he began 
to dab largesse of jam on to the slices cut by her deft fingers. 

Mrs. Hawthorn drew a long sigh of relief. Never had potion 
worked so efficaciously, so instantaneously. Her reason applauded 
her, and her conscience had long been in its regular service. Should 
she not consider her own child? Had she not besides but fulfilled 
the duty which she owed to Canning himself and to his family. She 
felt hungrier, happier, less careworn than she had been since Juanita 
first darkened her horizon. 

But in Radley’s mind arose a storm of indignant protest against 
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the by-play he had just witnessed. Mrs. Hawthorn’s words, saying 
so little, implying so much, seemed to him as sharp and poisoned 
arrows, and instinctively he placed himself on the side of the girl who 
had been thus slighted. For the first time, too, he felt that there 
was a bond of union between himself and Juanita. For how might 
not the Warden’s wife, with perhaps just the same warrant of infor- 
mation, have referred to his own parentage had he not been present? 
What, in very truth, would have been her feelings if she could have 
seen the humble, God-fearing, hard-working mother whom he could 
just remember, and the pious, talkative preacher, whose memory 
served Radley, it is to be feared, more as a warning than as an 
example in those paths of culture and refinement where, by the force 
of sheer intellect, he now walked unchallenged? Radley’s whole 
soul rose in revolt against this unjust, petty tyranny of caste and 
fate. 

In spite of these fierce undercurrents the tea was a merry meal. 
Kitty, aware that by some miraculous dispensation her lover had 
suddenly been returned to her, was softly frisky and happy. Sybil 
was too careless to grieve that Harry Latimer should no more plot to 
sit beside her, so long as she was allowed to poke fun at the rest of 
the party. Radley, according to his prearranged plan, but with 
some conscious weariness, kept strictly by Mrs. Hawthorn’s side, 
attending solely to her wants and his own. 

When tea was finished the young men called for music, and all 
joined in madrigals and part songs. Then Juanita was asked to 
sing. For long she refused : she had left her guitar behind her, she 
pleaded. But at last, when they had ceased to hope for acquiescence, 
she sprang to her feet, her dancing eyes directed on Mrs. Hawthorn, 
her whole form seemingly possessed with the relish of some secret 
merriment. Hastily she demanded and collected the penknives of 
the company, including even that of the unwilling Radley, and 
fashioning from them a species of castanettes, to the delight of all 
she abruptly burst out into the wildest, most rollicking ators song ; 
bobbing, curtseying, shaking back her hair, tossing her head, quiver- 
ing the improvised instruments, her pretty feet twinkling in and out 
—all in rhythm, all in unison with the gay fan-far-an of her singing. 
Then, as suddenly as she had sprung up, she dropped down again 
in a little heap on the grass, her eyes still on the impenetrable 
countenance of Mrs. Hawthorn, while the young people shouted 
applause and clamoured for an excore. Even Radley found himself 
enthusiastically desiring a repetition of the song: its barbaric 
grace and the exquisitely bizarre effect of the beautiful, fantastic 
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figure had completely carried him out of himself. Involuntarily he 
joined his voice in the shout for more, and then immediately turned 
away, ashamed of his momentary weakness. But Canning only 
clapped his hands, nodding a gracious approval, while his eyes sought 
those of Mrs. Hawthorn in a comprehensive glance. 

Juanita, however, refused to sing again. Quietly she restored 
the penknives to their respective owners, and obstinately she busied 
herself in helping to pack up the tea-things. The party began to 
scatter, some wandering off through the copse and others towards the 
hay-fields. With infinite satisfaction Mrs. Hawthorn marked Kitty 
and Canning through a gap in the hedge standing together in what, 
without undue sanguineness, might be considered as certainly a sug- 
gestive attitude. 

Juanita had drawn the flowers from her hair, and was preparing 
to replace her hat, when Geoffrey Bankes approached her. He, 
more than any other perhaps, had been enraptured by the wild, 
natural grace of her song. Its effect was still on him as he looked 
down on her now in a manner peculiarly his own; a combination of 
protection and condescension. 

“ Why do you do that?” heasked. “J infinitely prefer you as 
you are—the child of Nature.” 

Juanita glanced up at him, pausing a moment, her wide straw hat 
in her hand. It was one of the more immediate consequences of 
her glances that the person on whom they were directed should 
instantly become, as it were, bewitched. Though Juanita did not 
speak now, nor fall in with his request, Geoffrey felt his usually tem- 
perate blood racing and chasing like the horsemen of the poem, and 
his cool, clear head in a most unwonted whirl and maze. He had 
left to himself only just sufficient presence of mind to cast a look 
around him. There was no one within ear-shot, and he bent lower 
over the girl. 

“ Juanita!” he whispered. ‘ Beloved! Adored! Do you know 
that you are the most beautiful woman in creation, and that you 
have moved me, even me, to worship ?” 

The girl stood leaning up against a young ash tree, slender and 
graceful as herself. She kept her great dark eyes fixed on Geoffrey 
Bankes’s face, as was her wont when she was puzzled—one of those 
“tricks” to which Mrs. Hawthorn took such exception, but which 
probably arose from the difficulty she still had in following a strange 
language when rapidly spoken. She was surprised at hearing herself 
addressed by her Christian name ; otherwise she did not at all grasp 
the meaning of the words addressed to her, and she therefore made 
no response, 
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“Say that you too love me!” continued the infatuated young 
man, emboldened by her silence. “Sometimes I have felt and 
known that your eyes were on me, and I have striven to show 
myself worthy of your regard. If you, my sweet Juanita, will but 
confide to me your heart, I shall be the happiest, the proudest of 
men.” 

Here he took possession of Juanita’s slim little hand and sank on 
one knee, with infinite self-satisfaction at his own felicity of expres- 
sion. 

His attitude revealed to Juanita a great deal more than did his 
words. She was dismayed, alarmed, insulted. Charles Graeme, too, 
had told her but that same afternoon that he loved her. But he 
had worded his love so meekly, so despondently, that the girl had 
been neither startled nor offended. What had she done now that this 
bold Englishman should come thus and solicit her, face to face, for 
the gift of herself—for what, according to her code, she had neither 
right nor inclination to dispose of? If, in very truth, he desired her 
in marriage, why had he not made the preliminary advances which 
she believed to be customary? Why had he not given her some 
former hint of his intentions; have instructed Mrs. Hawthorn to 
warn her; or spoken to the Warden, for the time being her natural 
protector? But thus suddenly, without any previous courting or 
even special attention, to fall on one knee and to ask her to bestow 
her hand on him, was, in Juanita’s eyes, an outrage on propriety, 
almost amounting to an outrage on decency. Since she had never 
before found herself in a similar predicament she lacked words in 
which to convey meetly her vexation and annoyance. She withdrew 
her hand, indeed, sharply enough from Geoffrey’s grasp, and her 
face flushed painfully. 

“ Pray rise up, Mr. Bankes,” she said. ‘Your attitude is alto- 
gether very unbecoming.” 

He recognised that she had difficulty in giving proper expression 
to her thoughts, but he mistook her displeasure for a modest bashful- 
ness. Accordingly, though he stood up, fearful lest his attitude 
should, after all, have been lacking in proper dignity, he continued 
his suit with unabated confidence. 

“Sweet one !” he said, “do not be alarmed. I would not hurta 
hair of your head! It shall be my dearest joy always to protect and 
guard you.” 

He put out his arm to enwrap her slender figure, but she shrank 
away from him with eyes of dumb terror. 

“Frightened bird!” he expostulated, “do you think I would 
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curtail your freedom? You shall be your own gaoler, and bring 
yourself captive to me.” 

He stood holding both his arms straight out towards her, an in- 
treating invitation on his confident, handsome young face. 

Juanita was still steadfastly regarding him, but the fear in her 
eyes was gone ; and if Geoffrey had not been blinded by the delusion 
of his own vanity, he might have seen that instead there played there 
a peculiar and dangerous light. She came a step nearer to him. 
His arms trembled and his faced glowed. ‘Then she lifted her small 
lithe hand and struck him two stinging blows, one on each of his 
smooth well-shaven cheeks. Each blow she accompanied by a 
resolute stamp of her little foot. 

‘‘Impertinent !” she cried in a voice half-suffocated with anger. 
“Tmpudent! Atrocious!” ‘Then while he was still dumb from 
astonishment and the tingling of the blood in his face, she drew her 
shoulders together, sinking her head back between them, and con- 
tracting her features into a grimace indicative of so much loathing 
and scorn that she was for the moment transformed from a woodland 
nymph into a perfect imp of hatred. Then she turned her indignan 
back on her suitor and fled. 

Geoffrey gathered himself together with a considerable effort. 

“What a little she-devil!” he remarked, and sank on the 
sward. 

Juanita, boiling with rage and ignorant of the direction she took 
fled swiftly back towards the spot where the boats lay moored 
Emerging suddenly from the wood on the bank she had the chagrin 
to discover Harry Latimer, lying asleep full length among the 
cushions of the canoe, his straw hat drawn flat down over his face 
She would have retired again immediately had not the rustle of he 
dress already aroused his attention. He sat up rubbing his eyes and 
staring about him. Juanita was little more than a child, and she 
was very easily distracted. Forgetting her recent wrath, she laughed 
now at his bewildered air. 

“Oh! Miss Le Marchant, is it you?” cried Harry at length, 
flushing a healthy scarlet as he recognised the girl. “I was just 
dreaming about you.” 

“Were you?” said Juanita, sitting contentedly down on the 
grass, and beginning to pluck and chew sweet stalks. “And what 
did you dream of me? Something pleasant, I hope?” 

“Oh, all sorts of things! But I don’t think you’d care to hear 
them,” the young fellow answered, regarding her wistfully. “I’m 
afraid my dreams would only bore you.” 
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“No, no. You are so nice, you never bore me,” Juanita replied 
very graciously. ‘Indeed, just now you serve to distract me. Pray 
go on and tell me your dream.” 

Thus encouraged, Harry drew himself well up in the canoe, 
grasping one side with a strong brown hand, and twisting the other for 
closer anchorage into the forget-me-nots and reeds of the muddy 
bank. It was a good brave face that he turned on the girl, - his 
blue eyes somewhat graver and steadier than usual. 

“T dreamed,” he said, “ that one I knew had the courage to tell 
you how he loved you.” He drew a strong breath, and then added 
in a lower tone: “ And you were not unkind.” 

He stopped, his young blood swirling about his face and neck, 
his bashful eyes downcast. 

“Oh !” said Juanita quickly, “ do not tell me any more of your 
dream.” She panted a little as she dropped one hand on to the arm 
buried in the grasses just below her; her voice was very soft and 
sweet. “ Tell your friend,” she said, ‘that he has mistaken his own 
heart; that it is not Juanita whom he loves. Tell him ”—for the 
boyish face had sunk lower and the broad chest sent forth a quivering 
sigh—*“ that life and love and all the future are still before him. 
He is good and brave ; I do not think he will despair.” 

There was a long silence. Through the quiet air there came 
only the rustle of an occasional wagtail skimming the shining water, 
the soft monotonous cooing of wood-pigeons in the copse behind. 
Juanita sat gazing out over the boat, over the river, over the waving 
hayfields; and who can tell what were Latimer’s thoughts? 

The beautiful distance was at last broken for both by the ap- 
proach of a somewhat heavy figure, now to be perceived hastening 
towards them. The new-comer was soon recognised to be Pro- 
fessor Wheatley. The Professor was nearing stoutness.with middle 
age; he wore rusty black, and a great-coat which floated out on 
each side behind him as he rapidly approached them. He looked 
like some cumbrous, respectable, middle-aged crow. On closer 
inspection he was seen to be trailing after him the long slimy roots 
of a magnificent white water-lily. 

“There ! Miss Le Marchant,” he cried triumphantly, laying his 
trophy at Juanita’s feet. “You said you had never seen one. I 
have been searching for the last half-hour, and at last I was re- 
warded.” 

His kind face beamed with good-nature, while a soaking gingham 
umbrella, which had evidently assisted in the capture of his booty, 
dripped placidly and steadily on the girl’s shoulder, 
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“ There are several more like it where I found this one, but they 
were beyond my reach,” continued the delighted Professor, as Juanita, 
wriggling out of the shower of his umbrella, fingered the great white 
flower in a rapture of delight. “If you—you—I forget your name,” 
pointing the gingham at Latimer, “ will take your canoe round the 
corner yonder you will find a little cut, hardly more than a ditch. 
About fifty yards up it, on the right-hand side...” Latimer was 
already in motion and down the stream, but the Professor continued 
to shout directions after him till he was well out of sight. 

“ Now I do call this nice,” he said, sitting down by Juanita’s side 
and chuckling joyously. “Those young fellows so monopolise you 
that I never get a chance of a word with you alone! And yet, you 
know, my eldest brother, poor Constantine, was your good father’s 
closest friend.” 

“Oh yes, I know, dear Professor Wheatley!” said the girl, 
bringing to bear on him all the glowing interest of her lovely face and 
softened lustrous eyes. ‘Do tell me now something about papa 
when he was young and at college, and that which he did, and how 
he looked, and all, and all about him.” 

And the Professor thus adjured entered on a long rambling 
account of days past by, of adventure and hardship overcome, of 
hard-won triumphs and steady friendship, supplementing memory 
with happy invention, and always with the encouragement of the 
girl’s rapt eyes and ready sympathetic gesture of head and hand. 

“ Ah!” she said, and took a deep breath, when at last not from 
want of will, but from sheer lack of material, the Professor had ceased 
to discourse; ‘‘ I cannot thank youenough. It is the first time since 
I have been here that anyone has spoken to me of my dear father. 
I feel that you are my very friend.” 

There was no mistaking the mournfulness of the young girl's voice. 
The Professor took up one of her small chilly hands, laying it on his 
knee, smoothing it out and patting it. 

“‘ My poor little girl,” he said tenderly, “I have seen you every 
day, I believe, since you came over, and yet I have never once 
thought of talking to you of your home. I thought the women 
always did that kind of thing.” 

At his kindness her eye-lids quivered, and the lines about her 
mouth trembled a little. 

He went on: “ Are you not happy, my dear? Are you lonely, 
my dear? Tell me.” 

“Not unhappy—but so alone,” she answered, a world of pathos 
in her dark eyes, ‘For Mrs, Hawthorn does not care for me—she 
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never has, that is certain. I am afraid that I offend her, and yet 
often I do not know how it is done. Kitty also does not like me: 
she avoids me always. There remains Sybil. She means to be kind, 
but she is very young, and she follows the others. Now, too, I 
cannot any more speak even with the young men, their friends.” 

“And why not?” interrupted the Professor quickly. 

Juanita coloured and made an expressive little motion of eyebrow 
and shoulder. 

“You need not care for the whole batch of them!” cried the 
Professor hotly. ‘ They are not worth a brass farthing! I'll look 
after you! I'll stand up for you! Id like to see any one of them 
dare to attack you when I am by!” 

“Ah! you do not understand. How shall I make myself 
understood ?” Juanita remonstrated. ‘They do not attack me—nor 
do they neglect me. They only.. .” 

The Professor had laid his other big, warm hand over the chilly 
fingers he still held captive on his knee. 

“T tell you what it is, my child,” he said, speaking very slowly 
and distinctly. ‘If you could make up your mind not to look on me 
as such an old, old fellow—I’m only forty-three after all—and I could 
persuade your good father to give you over into my care, I would try 
my very utmost, God helping me, to give you a happy home and to 
be a good husband to you.” 

It seemed to Juanita, clearly following each word of his kind, 
gentle voice, that this proposition was the last drop needed to fill 
her cup of humiliation and misery. She bent her head till it fell upon 
their joined hands, and her whole form shook in an agony of tears. 

“ There !” exclaimed the Professor, much discomposed, “ I have 
only made things worse. Lord help us! How am I to stop her? 
Tut-tut, my dear; never mind. Stop crying, there’s a good girl. 
Come, come, come! We won’t say anything more about it. I ought 
to have spoken to Le Marchant first. Dry your eyes, dry your eyes! 
Gocd Lord! If there isn’t Mrs. Hawthorn coming !” 

His last exclamation had the effect of immediately quelling the 
flood of Juanita’s tears. In much alarm she raised her flushed 
cheeks, on which the drops stood checked. Were they about to 
return home, and had the time indeed come when for two good 
hours and more she should have to sit face to face with Graeme in 
his gentle grief, with the irate Bankes, with Harry Latimer’s tell-tale 
face of misery, and with this good blundering Professor? Her blood 
curdled at the mere thought. She brushed the tears from her face, 
and the Professor noticed that they left no stain behind them, 
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Mrs. Hawthorn drew nearer, walking with the attentive Radley. 

Now when Radley, in the far distance, had seen the Professor and 
Juanita sitting together, apparently hand in hand, he had experienced 
a strange shock, which, seeming to enter at the crown of his straw 
hat and passing down his spine as down a lightning-conductor, had 
not left him till it had swept his whole body, emerging at his canvas 
shoes. For some time his self-imposed position as sole companion 
to Mrs. Hawthorn had wearied him. To begin with, the well- 
intentioned lady had displeased him on the subject of Juanita’s 
descent, and further, he had besides exhausted all possible topics of 
conversation, and had fallen to wondering what the others, what 
Juanita in especial, might be doing. Now as he stood beside this 
strangely-assorted and strangely-moved couple he experienced again, 
only more strongly, that curious sensation of repulsion and attraction 
working simultaneously within him, with which Juanita’s presence 
had from the first inspired him. 

“‘ How flushed you look, my dear,” said Mrs. Hawthorn, regarding 
the girl curiously. ‘1 am afraid you have been exciting yourself 
too much.” 

“Oh, not at all!” cried Juanita, springing to her feet, and 
throwing off with instinctive defiance all traces of emotion. “ Professor 
Wheatley has been telling me the most delightful stories of my dear 
father, in the time when he was young. That is all.” 

“ Where is the boat ?—and the canoe ?” inquired Mrs. Hawthorn, 
still searchingly regarding Juanita, almost as though she suspected 
her of concealing these means of transit for motives of her own. 

“‘ The canoe is down stream getting water-lilies. I saw her as 
we passed,” said Radley, with a renewed and vehement resentment 
of Mrs. Hawthorn’s tone. And then he turned to Juanita. ‘ May 
I take you home in her, Miss Le Marchant ?” he said. 

How or why the words escaped him he could not tell. Certainly 
he had had no intention of making such a request when he had first 
approached her. But there was something in Mrs. Hawthorn’s 
civilly insolent stare, in the Professor’s dumb attitude of protection, 
that confusedly irritated him, and urged him to articulate protest. 
Or was it that he too longed for some share in the life and young 
beauty of the day? 

Juanita for the moment was greatly surprised. His offer came 
as a godsend, yet she could not allow her full relief to appear. She 
turned away, stooping to pick a long spray of forget-me-not, and an 
unusual flush crept over her cheek. 

“Thank you,” she said indifferently, her face hidden from view 
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“ That will be very pleasant.” She turned again, and for a moment 
her eyes rested on Radley. For the first time he fully returned her 
gaze. It was amoment of subtlest intoxication. 

“ But where are the others? Wherever can they be ?” cried Mrs. 
Hawthorn, on whom this momentary episode was lost. ‘“ We ought 
to have started at least an hour ago.” She ran hither and thither 
searching fresh points of view. ‘“ Has no one seen them?” she 
asked. “ Does no one know where they are ?” 

“Young Graeme walked home by the fields before tea,” said the 
Professor officiously. “I believe he felt poorly. He looked 
miserably ill.” 

Juanita looked faintly guilty. 

“Ah?” But the girl bore unflinchingly the elder woman’s 
skewer-like gaze. 

“ And I think Miss Hawthorn and Canning did the same after 
tea,” supplemented Radley meaningly, and flinging himself once 
more into the breach. ‘ At least I have not seen them since.” 

At this piece of information Mrs. Hawthorn smiled and nodded 
contentedly. “ Very likely, very likely,” she said. ‘ Come, Professor 
Wheatley, you and I will get into the boat and pick up Sybil and 
Geoffrey and Mr. Latimer, since Juanita will, I suppose, prefer to go 
alone with Mr. Radley in the canoe.” 

With this parting thrust Mrs. Hawthorn was assisted to dispose 
of her comely person in the swinging boat. It was found, however, 
necessary that after all Radley should accompany her and the Pro- 
fessor as their boatman, till they could find and pick up the rest of 
their crew. 

“If you will wait here, Miss Le Marchant,” Radley called to 
Juanita as he pushed off the boat, “ I will bring the canoe, when I 
have found her, up to this willow for you.” 

The giri nodded assent, and followed the boat out of sight with 
her eyes. Then, however, she wandered aimlessly off, back towards 
the darkening copse, where the wood-pigeons were already sleeping, 
and the young leaves looked no longer green inthe deepening twilight. 
She was wearied and exhausted with the long day in the open air, 
following on the revels of the night before, and with the varied and 
trying emotions which she had experienced. Her brain felt dull 
and heavy, her eyelids burned, her limbs ached. In a slight hollow, 
under the shelter of some crooked, straggling May trees, she found a 
cosy spot. Here she curled herself wearily up. The events of the 
day crossed her brain at first slowly, and then faster and more fast, 
like the slides of a distracted magic-lantern. Her tired eyes closed ; 
her head fell back on the curve of her arm ; she slept deeply. 
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How long she slept she did not know. She was awakened by 
hearing her own name pronounced in accents of the deepest and 
coldest displeasure. Again the unwonted blood rushed to her cheek. 
She sat up, immediately wide-awake. It was so dark under the May 
trees that she could distinguish nothing but the outline of a dark and 
massive form. 

“Who is it?” she asked feebly, “and where am I?” 

“It is I, James Radley,” replied a stern voice. “I have been 
searching for you high and low. Why have you hidden yourself like 
this ?” 

“ I did not hide myself ; I fell asleep,” Juanita expostulated. 

“don’t care how it happened—I could not find you,” Radley 
replied angrily, but assisting her to rise. “ You did not remain 
where I told you, and that has made mischief enough. I cannot 
find the canoe—some of the others must have taken her. We shall 
be obliged to walk home.” 

“ Alas!” cried Juanita. “It is impossible! So many miles; 
so very many miles! Oh! Mr. Radley, we mwus¢ find the canoe. I 
will assist you.” 

She sprang forward eagerly, and soon they were out of the copse. 
On the river bank there was cold gray light, and thick clouds of 
rolling mist marked the course of the stream. Juanita peered 
anxiously forward, and ran a little way, stumbling amongst the long 
grass and mole-heaps, and crying out for Radley to follow her. 

“It is not of the slightest use, Miss Le Marchant,” he answered 
stiffy from behind. “ I have already made the most’ careful search. 
I am afraid there is no alternative but for you to walk home. We 
are only losing time.” 

“ But I cannot,” said Juanita. ‘Iam so quite exhausted. Con- 
sider only my fatigues of last night. Let us try some other plan. 
Could we not go up to that village whose tower we saw above the 
trees? I have not recollected its name, but it is surely quite near 
by. We could there get some kind of carriage, or a cart.” 

“ We can try that plan if you choose,” Radley made answer. “ But 
you must consider that it is already very late, and that if we fail we 
shall only have delayed ourselves still longer. If I could have found 
you directly that I saw the canoe was missing, this trouble would 
never have arisen. Then we could easily have overtaken the big 
boat and have gone home with them. As it is, I had to search for 
you for more than half an hour.” 

To this reproach Juanita answered nothing, feeling its justice but 
resenting its insistence. In truth Radley, never gallantly inclined, 
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was now deeply annoyed. His own rashness in offering to escort this 
beautiful, wayward girl had led him into unknown quagmires and 
difficulties. Her presence moved and excited him; he could not 
wholly trust himself nor be answerable for what he might be led 
into saying when with her, and he resented on her his own loss of 
self-control. One part of his nature led him on in leaps and bounds, 
urging him to make the most of his time with the enchantress ; the 
other and sterner part repelled what it condemned as the impulse of 
the senses. 

“ We will go to the village, if you please,” Juanita decided briefly 
and with some dignity. 

They moved on quickly together. The rolling ground-mist 
caught about their feet and leaped up from thence like the smoke of 
flames to wrap them round, chasing them and lingering behind them 
in trailing clouds of vapour, now dense, now thin. Once or twice 
Juanita stumbled and would have fallen but for Radley’s ready hand. 
It was not so dark but that they could discern the surrounding fields 
and high hedges, though no glimpse of human abode was visible. 
Radley was totally ignorant of the surrounding and apparently path- 
less country ; but his plan was to push on with the river as a guide, 
until they should reach some bridge or ferry from whence they should 
strike into a road leading to the village. The thick damps which 
lay heavily on the grass had soaked his shoes, and he knew that 
Juanita’s skirts were likewise drenched. But he offered her no word 
of encouragement. A fire seemed to glow within him, and the way 
to him was neither wet nor long. His mind was wholly possessed 
with the idea of his companion. Nevertheless he choked down his 
surging feelings by a reiterated blame. 

Once they approached too near the river bank, and Radley’s foot 
sank down with an ominous swish into its ooze and mire. Juanita 
caught his arm and uttered a little cry of relief at his safety. ‘“ My 
God !” she exclaimed, “I thought that you were drowned—here in 
the cruel dark—in this dreadful creeping mist !” 

“Tt would not have mattered to you,” Radley answered, not so 
much from crass ungraciousness, perhaps, as from a secret desire for 
a confirmatory iteration of such sweet solicitousness. But Juanita 
answered never a word. 

Still they pressed on. He knew by the girl’s breathing, by her 
frequent spurts and halts, how exhausted she must be. He would 
have liked to offer to carry her. Her light weight would have been 
as nothing to his strength ; but here again he desisted, judging the 
prompting as nothing else but a fresh temptation cf the evil one. It 
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must have been through bygone generations of Puritan ancestors, as 
well as more directly from the principles of his father, the Methodist 
preacher, that Radley inherited so strong a belief in the actual exist- 
ence of evil and the deadly sin of self-gratification. He did not 
speak, and it was Juanita who again broke the oppressive silence. 

“ Do you not think that we must be very soon there, Mr. Radley?” 
she asked timidly, as if she feared and deprecated his harshness. 

“Probably,” he answered, and had reopened his lips to add some 
grudging, tardy comfort, when their way was suddenly barred by a 
fresh obstacle. A broad stream, unseen till they were close on it, at 
this point sharply crossed their path on its way to join the river. 
The discovery came so abruptly on them that Radley stretched out 
his hand and laid it on Juanita’s shoulder to stop her progress, fear- 
ing that she might walk on into its waters. His hand once on her 
shoulder rested there lingeringly. The poor girl gave what sounded 
like a little sob. A vehement desire to gather her into his arms, and 
to comfort her with caresses and with southing words, almost over- 
whelmed Radley. For a few moments a fierce battle raged within 
him. ‘Then what he took to be his nobler self, the self of habit, the 
self of heredity, the self of principle, conquered, and he dropped the 
hand that trembled on her. His voice sounded the sterner for his 
inward struggle, though his words were kind enough. 

“Don’t despair, Miss Le Marchant!” he said. “ We will go up 
this stream a little way. I dare say we shall find a plank-bridge or 
something further on that will take us safely across it.” 

He led the way and Juanita followed him submissively, trembling 
and shivering, but making brave endeavour to keep up. They 
wandered on thus for about a couple of hundred yards, and then 
found that their way was once more blocked, this time by a towering 
quick-set hedge, on the other side of which twinkled the stagnant 
water of a broad, deep ditch. Radley himself, something dismayed, 
turned to Juanita. The girl said nothing, but simply sank down in 
the meadow, a heap of draggled clothes and misery. 

“Tt is not of any use, Mr. Radley,” she said ina hoarse, unnatural 
voice ; ‘I cannot go one step further.” 

“Oh, nonsense !” said Radley. He did not in the least com- 
prehend the utter exhaustion of his companion. He judged her 
powers of endurance by those of himself and his friends. ‘Sit still 
for a few minutes,” he went on, “and you will feel better. It is, as I 
thought, no good trying to get up to the village. When once we leave 
the river we should only hopelessly lose our way in the fields. When 
you are more rested we must just turn round again, and walk back 
to the city.” 
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Juanita said nothing. 
Radley struck a match with some difficulty and consulted his 
watch. 

“Good heavens !” he cried, “it is already eleven o’clcck. We 
shall not be back till past midnight. Can’t you manage to cume on 
new, Miss Le Marchant? We have a very long and difficult walk 
before us.” 

The helpless figure before him, crouching on the wet cold grass, 
bowed its head and answered nothing at first. Then a faint dreary 
voice came up to him : 

“T cannot walk one step further. 1 must stop here all the 
night.” 

A flood of mingled feelings swept Radley, carrying before it all 
hardly-acquired gentleness of breeding, all compassion, all but the 
notion of his own affronted respectability. It was of himself that he 
thought, and not of Juanita. How would this story, when it should 
get abroad, as it surely would, affect him, making him the subject of 
whispered comment, of joke or innuendo? He bent down and 
shook the girl by the shoulder. 

* Juanita,” he said, and knew not what he said, “‘ Juanita, get up! 
You cannot stay here! You don’t know what you want. Get up 
and come back with me. Juanita! Get up!” 

He did not mean to be rough, but his touch hurt her. The tears 
came into her eyes, and she answered, looking up and sobbing: “I 
cannot, I cannot, I cannot !” 

Then the fury of the stream of Radley’s mingled passions tore 
down the flood-gates of reserve, and the torrent rushed through un- 
checked. 

“ Juanita!” he said, sinking on the grass beside her, and laying 
his two hands on her shoulders, so as to bring her beautiful, piteous 
face on a level with his own; “Juanita! Is it not enough for you 
that you have torn from me, against my will, my heart, and my mind 
and my whole soul? Must you hunt me to the death? Will you not 
even leave to me the respect of othermen? I am your victim... . I 
own it with shame. . . . God knows I have made fight against the 
temptation. . . . But you have conquered. . . . You hold me, body 
and soul. . . . ‘There is no need for you to compromise us both like 
this. . . . I am vanquished. . . . I will own your victory before all 
men. ... I will do anything and everything that you may dictate. 
Only, I beseech you, get up now, and if you will not walk, let me at 
least carry you back home—for come you must.” 

His arm was already round her to lift her, but she repulsed him 
with a weak shaking hand. 
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“ Go away,” she said, her voice broken almost past control. “Go 
back alone. Leave me! I will not go with you.” 

For one moment he caught her to him and struggled to his feet 
with his burden. But with surprising agility she freed herself from 
his hold. 

‘‘ How dare you touch me with but one finger!” she cried, 
steadying her voice at last, and starting far back from him. ‘TI hate 
you entirely. . . . Iabhor you more than I doSatan. Infamous one! 
Leave me this instant moment! Dare not to look on me... to 
look towards me! In the inmost of my heart lies my undying hate 
of you. Were you to crawl on your knees all the way from here to 
Rome, I would never, zever, NEVER pardon you. I will not look on 
you again. Go! Go!” 

Radley hesitated and would have spoken. How could he go and 
leave this girl solitary and unprotected in the lonely fields? And yet 
how could he venture to remain with so infuriated a creature? Even 
in the dark he could catch the glitter of her eyes, the contorted rage 
of her face. Why was she so offended? His mind, fixed on the 
present difficulty, refused to recali what he had said. He recognised 
indeed that he had deeply insulted her; but in fact, even at the 
moment of utterance, his passion had prevented his being alive to the 
full meaning of the words that had burst from him. 

Juanita, however, did not give him much time for hesitation. 

“IT command you to go,” she repeated, with a haughty dignity 
that Radley had never before suspected in her. ‘Return to your 
own home. Iam no concern of yours.” 

She turned her back on him ; and Radiey, with wild notions of 
a rescue-party and public reparation, plunged back into the darkness 
alone. 

But he had not proceeded far on his way towards the city when his 
heart began to smite him so sorely, and the passion to which after so 
long a silence he had at last given words struck him with so sharp a 
spur, that he had perforce to turn round again once more and find 
his way back to the spot where he had quitted Juanita. To his utter 
dismay and astonishment she was no longer there. He called to her, 
and he sought her, wandering up and down, and searching fruitlessly 
in the darkness of the hedge. But he could not find her. Then an 
awful fear seized on him. She had fallen into the river and was 
drowned—perhaps, more awful still, stung to madness by his own 
insane words she had flung herself into the cold black waters of the 
river. Goaded by this terrible dread he wildly renewed his search. 
He groped along the banks for some vestige of her clothing, but he 
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could find neither trace nor clue. Passionately he fell on the spot 
where the crushed grasses showed that she had rested when they parted, 
and repeatedly kissed the ground. He cried her name, at first softly, 
but then louder and still more loudly. But noanswercame. He ran 
again along the hedge ; he renewed his search beside the river-bank, 
but still without success. At last, having wandered up and down the 
meadow, hither and thither, in a repeated but more and more hope- 
less quest, he crept towards home, weary and broken-spirited, despair 
and gnawing reproach in his heart. 

It was two o’clock in the morning when the young don reached 
St. Bede’s. The sleepy porter wonderingly admitted him, and he 
groped his way up his staircase. There was a light under Canning’s 
door, and without waiting to knock, Radley half-stumbled, half-fell 
into the room. 

Canning lay back in an arm-chair ; he was wrapped in a luxurious 
dressing-gown, a cigarette was between his lips, and a photograph, which 
he hastily placed face downwards, inhishand. A lamp burned beside 
him on the table, and near him stood a glass of diluted water. He 
was the very picture of comfort. He leaped up in amazement, how- 
ever, as Radley stood before him, his face haggard, aged and drawn, 
his hair and clothes damp and sodden, his eyes wild and gloomy. 

“ Great heavens, man! What’s up?” he cried, dragging Radley 
down into a chair. “ Drink some of that. Where have you been ? 
Have you been chasing a ghost? Speak, man! Don’t sit there 
like a dumb thing !” 

Radley drank as he was bidden, and drew a long deep sigh. 
‘Then at last he spoke. ‘She’s dead, Canning,” he said, slowly and 
mournfully. “ Drowned . . . drowned and dead. I did it.” 

“Good God! What do you mean?” 

But Radley did not answer. His head sank on hié breast and he 
groaned deeply. Canning grasped and shook him by the shoulder, 
but he took no notice. At last he lifted his eyes again. Sitting 
opposite to his friend he told him the story of his night’s adventure, 
not indeed as a connected whole, but in incidents and broken 
sentences, separated by bitter curses and self-reproaches. Canning 
did not interrupt him, but followed the strange and fragmentary 
narrative with grave attention. Only at the beginning he said: “It 
was I who took the canoe. I found it empty, and I brought Kitty 
home in it, thinking you others would understand.” 

When Radley had at last finished his disjointed tale he fixed his 
miserable hollow eyes on his friend. 

“Do you think that she is dead, Canning? ’ he inquired hoarsely : 
“that I have killed her?” 
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“No, I don’t,” Canning answered decisively, although in truth 
he was very far from feeling the complete confidence that he ex- 
pressed. “I think that Miss Le Marchant must have found some 
means to get home safely. She is cleverer than you, After all, 
there is nothing for you to do at the moment. Go and take off 
your wet things and get to bed. As soon as anyone is stirring in the 
Warden’s Lodgings I will go over and make inquiries and come back 
and report to you.” 

Radley seized his hand while the moisture stood in his eyes. 

“God bless you !” he said fervently. 

At last, his friend reflected with wonder and some joy, was the 
impregnable Northerner thoroughly overcome. But at what cost? 

In truth, however, Juanita had justified Canning’s prognostica- 
tions concerning her wisdom. When first Radley’s indistinct figure 
had faded from her view she had for some brief moments allowed 
herself the full luxury of a secret, wordless grief. All traces of anger, 
defiance, and pride immediately forsook her. She flung herself once 
more on the grass, wringing her hands together and making a low 
moaning noise. Her buried face lay in her palms, and she bowed 
herself slowly backwards and forwards, shedding no tear, shaken by 
a grief too bitter for tears. But she did not permit this agony long 
to dominate her. Slowly she straightened herself and then stood up, 
pushing back the damp masses of hair that lay on her forehead, and 
gazing around her. Nor was she long inactive, though at first the 
course which she must pursue seemed more than doubtful. Quick 
of resource, however, she did not hesitate long. Approaching the 
hedge she broke from it a long switch, and plunged it into the stream 
which but lately had thwarted her own and her companion’s progress. 
Drawing it forth she learnt from it that the water, though rapid in 
current and considerable in width, was but some two or three feet in 
depth. In another instant she had gathered her skirts about her 
and plunged into the stream. Always thrusting the stick in front 
of her, she waded safely across, and stood at last triumphant in the 
field at the other side. In: the distance the white bars of a painted 
gate had already caught her quick eye, and joyfully she made towards 
it. The gate proved to lead into a cart-rut, and the cart-rut into a 
lane. In another quarter of an hour Juanita found herself under 
the lee of a commodious farm-house. With noise of knocker and 
bell she had soon aroused the sleeping family, and after but short 
delay and parley was wrapped in dry clothes, safely tucked into the 
farmer’s market-gig, and rolling swiftly along the high-road towards 


the city. At intervals she held out to the semi-somnolent farm. boy 
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who drove her golden promise should she arrive at St. Bede’s before 
the clock struck half-past twelve. These visions so worked on the 
imaginations of both horse and driver that the road was covered 
in the shortest time on record, and the plough-boy won his half- 
sovereign. But even more remarkable was the fact that the ingenuity 
of the young foreigner should have contrived a story so plausible as 
even to satisfy the Warden’s wife, without inculpation or mention of 
the missing James Radley. 

A severe rheumatic attack, accompanied by complete mental 
prostration, confined James Radley to his rooms during the next 
few days. It was in this interval that Juanita packed up her pos- 
sessions, and quietly and sedately performed the duties of leave- 
taking. If she were somewhat paler, more silent, and indifferent 
now than on her first arrival at St. Bede’s, there was no one of the 
inhabitants of the Warden’s Lodgings found to notice the change. 
To Mrs. Hawthorn Juanita had always seemed listless and affected, 
and she saw no reason to alter her opinion. Kitty’s engagement to 
Frederick Canning may have made that young lady more charitably 
inclined towards others: certain it is that she embraced Juanita with 
something like affection when they parted, while Sybil wept tears of 
genuine sorrow. The good old Warden was profuse in his reissue of 
invitation. But to all these protestations and professions Juanita 
made no response. Gravely and gently she thanked them for their 
hospitality, and gravely and gently she quitted the college. Only 
once did she glance back upon the impressive buildings; but her 
eyes sought not the Warden’s Lodgings. ‘The hot flush mounted to 
her cheek, for one moment her deep eyes glowed, and then her 
countenance was once more still and impassive. 

“She has no heart,” said Mrs. Hawthorn, turning back into the 
comfortable square hall. “Come, girls! Let us go’ over the trous- 
seau list.” 

But Canning’s opinion was different, and his influence with 
Radley increased so rapidly that the latter was persuaded to spend 
his Long Vacation in Italy. 


(Zhe End.) 
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A BERKSHIRE TOWN AND ITS 
REMINISCENCES. 


IDWAY between London and Bristol, nestling in the Kennet 
Valley, lies the picturesque town of Newbury. Very proud 

are its inhabitants of the historical associations interwoven with the 
records of their ancient borough. The long roll of mayors—whose 
names are carefully preserved in one of the chambers of the muni- 
cipal buildings—dates back to the time of “Gloriana.” At the 
period of the Norman survey, it was known as “ Uluritone,” or 
Ulwardstown, from Ulward, its possessor, in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. It was then held by Ernulf de Hesdin. We next find 
it in the possession of the Norman Earls cf Perche, after which it 
passed to William of Pembroke, the Earl Marshal, and sub- 
sequently to the Crown, and was frequently assigned as a jointure 
to the Queens of England. Henry VIII. conferred it on Lady 
Jane Seymour, and James I. on his Queen, Anne of Den- 
mark. In the reign of Charles I. the manor of Newbury was granted 
to the Corporation, in which body it remains to this day. In 
the sixteenth century Newbury was one of the most flourishing 
centres of the cloth trade, and produced the celebrated clothworker, 
John Winchcombhe, a/ias Smallwoode, more popularly known as 
‘Jack of Newbury.” He lived during the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. An old pamphlet, published in the sixteenth century, 
gives the following sketch of his character: “ In the dayes of King 
Henry the Eighth, the most noble and victorious Prince, in the be- 
ginning of his reigne, John Winchcombe, a broadcloth weaver, dwelt 
in Newberie, a towne in Barkshire : who, for that he was a man of 
merrie disposition, and honest conversation, was wondrous well 
beloved of rich and poore, especially because in every place where 
hee came, he would spend his money with the best, and was not any 
time found a churl of his purse. Wherefore being so good a com- 
panion he was called of old and young Jacke of Newberie : a man 
so generally well knowne in all his countrye for his good fellowship, 
that he could goe in ne place but he found acquaintance ; by means 
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whereof Jack could no sooner get a crowne, but straight hee found 
meanes to spend it ; yet had he ever this care, that hee would always 
keepe himselfe in comely and decent apparel, neither at any time 
would hee be overcome in drinke, but so discreetly behave himselfe 
with honest mirth, and pleasant conceits, that he was every gentle- 
man’s companion.” Such is the quaint word-portrait of the renowned 
Jack of Newbury. Little wonder that such qualities gained the heart 
of his deceased master’s wife. It seems, however, that “Jack” did 
not jump at the rich widow’s offer, but even recommended her to 
seek another suitor. She being rich, she had several offers of 
marriage, amongst whom were a “tanner,” a “taylor,” and a parson ; 
but her affections were set on the worthy “Jack,” and she ultimately 
married him. Their married life does not appear to have been 
altogether serene, for, according to the above-mentioned work, Jack’s 
wife was given to staying out late at night--bad enough in the male 
order, but still worse in the opposite sex. On one occasion his wife 
returned to her spouse at the chilly hour of midnight; but he had 
retired for the night, and bolted the door against her. She begged 
and prayed to be let in, but Jack was inexorable, telling her that as 
she had “stayed out all day for her own delight,” she might “lie 
forth ” all night for his pleasure. However, he was at last moved 
with pity at his wife’s entreaties, and slipping on his shoes, came 
down in his shirt. The door being opened, in she went, quaking, 
and as he was about to lock it again, in a very sorrowful manner she 
said : “ Alack, husband, what hap have 1? My wedding-ring was 
even now in my hand, and I have let it fall about the door ; good, 
sweet John, come forth with the candle and help me to seek it,” 
The man did so, and, while he sought for that which was not there 
to be found, she locked her husband out, and treated him in the same 
manner in which she had herself been served.” Jack, however, soon 
lost his wife, and was left once more a free man. Being “ wondrous 
wealthie,” he might have chosen a second helpmate from amongst 
the opulent ; but his choice fell on a poor damsel, who lived at 
Aylesbury. A right glorious wedding it appears to have been, judging 
from the old chronicler. We read that the bride was “attyred in a 
gowne of sheepe’s russet, and a kirtle of fine woosted, her head 
attyred with a billiment of gold, and her hair, as yellow as gold, 
hanging downe behind her, which was curiously combed and pleated, 
according to the manner in those days.” Amongst the guests were 
“ divers merchants ” from London, and the festivities lasted for ten 
days ; Rhenish wine ran like water, for the merchants had sent a 
copious supply from the “stilyard,” London. The humble parents 
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of the bride were presented with useful gifts on their departure, 
including £ 20, and broadcloth enough to make a coat for the father- 
in-law, and sufficient stuff to make a gown for the mother-in-law. 
Such were the customs and large-heartedness of the good old days 
of merrie England. ‘ Jack of Newbury” had a hand in building 
the magnificent old parish church of St. Nicholas, and a stained- 
glass window in the south aisle is erected to the memory of its 
munificent benefactor. His monogram, J. S., occurs frequently on 
the ancient bosses of the roof of the nave. A brass on the north 
wall of the tower bears the following inscription : “ Off yo charite 
pray for the soule of John Smalwode als Wynchcom & Alys hys 
Wyfe, which John dyed the XV day of February, Aedm M°CCCCC? 
XIX.” In his will, dated January, 1519—the year of his death—he 
styles himself as “ John Smalwoode, the elder, als John Wynch- 
combe, of the parisshe of Seynt Nicholas, in Newbery.” He 
bequeaths “to the said parisshe churche of Newbery, towards the 
buylding and edifying of the same,” #40. He also gives donations 
to the “ High Aulter, to “ Our Lady Awter,” and “to Saynt ‘Thomas 
Aulter, and to every “‘aulter besides in the said parisshe churche.” 
He also directs in his will that he should be buried “in our Lady 
Chauncell, win the parisshe church of Newbery aforesaide, by Alice, 
my wif, and a stone to be leyde upon us boothe.” His first wife 
Alice, as we have seen above, predeceased him, and his second wife, 
Joan, the daughter of the “poor man of Aylesbury,” survived him. 
About 1518 “Jack of Newbury” had the honour of entertaining 
the “ Bluff Monarch” and his Queen, Catherine of Arragon. We 
are told that Henry was right royally and hospitably entertained 
at the wealthy clothweaver’s house in Northbrook Street. The floor 
was covered with expensive broadcloth, instead of rushes. It is said 
he was offered knighthood by the King, but the worthy clothier pre- 
ferred to remain in his present position, than to be dubbed “in all 
the vaine titles of gentilitie.” He was, however, a loyal subject, and 
gave proof of his devotion to his king and country, by fully equipping 
one hundred of his dependents, and sending them to aid Henry in 
the memorable battle of Flodden Field. An old ballad alludes as 
follows to the active part taken in the fight by the men of Newbury : 
The Bonnie Laddes of Westmorelande, 
And Chesshyre Laddes were there, 
With glee theye took theyre bows in hande, 
And wythe shoutes disturb’d the ayre. 
Awaye they sent the grey goose wynge, 
Eche kyll’d his two or three, 


Yet none soe loude wythe fame dyd rynge 
As the Laddes of Newberrie. 
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The descendants of this wealthy cloth merchant were equally 
successful and prosperous. Henry Winchcombe died possessed of the 
manor and castle of Donnington, in 1642. He married the Lady 
Frances Howard, eldest daughter of Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, leaving 
an only son, who was created a baronet by Charles II. The student 
of history will not fail to remember the battles of Newbury. The first 
contest took place, on a spot called “‘ Wash Common,” whichis situated 
on an eminence to the south of the town. Here a fierce encounter 
took place between Charles I. and the Earl of Essex. The latter 
was on his way from Cirencester to London. His troops had 
marched in a drenching rain, and were weary and without food ; 
when they found themselves intercepted by the Royalists, they 
determined to fight their way through, or die in the attempt. In 
spite of their late fatiguing march, they were on the gw vive at early 
dawn, after having spent the night without shelter or food. Charles 
had posted his army in well chosen positions ; but Essex saw a 
spot unoccupied which would be advantageous to him. Accord- 
ingly under cover of the darkness, he crept up to this little “rounded 
spur,” above Cope Hall, and placed a portion of his left wing there, 
with two pieces of cannon. ‘The battle seems to have been begun 
by the Royalists in endeavouring to displace this portion of the Puritan 
troops from their vantage ground. The battle, says Clarendon, “ was 
disputed on all points with great fierceness and courage. The king’s 
horse, with a kind of contempt of the enemy, charged with wonder- 
ful boldness on all grounds of inequality, and were so far too hard 
for the troops on the other side, that they routed them in most 
places till they had left the greatest part of their foot without any 
guard at all of horse. But then the foot behaved admirably on the 
enemy’s part, and gave the scattered horse time to rally. The 
London trained bands behaved themselves to wonder, and were in 
truth the preservation of the army on that day.” The whole day 
long the battle raged, and when evening came it found the- two 
armies still fighting. As the night wore on, and darkness enveloped 
them, it was found difficult to distinguish friend from foe ; nature, 
too, demanded rest, and so the slaughter ceased, and the Royalists 
withdrew their forces, and retired into the town. Essex bivouacked 
with his army on the battle field. What a sad scene must that field 
of carnage have presented on that eventful night! When morning 
arrived Essex found the place deserted by the Royalists, who with- 
drew all their troops the previous evening, and so pushed on towards 
Reading, ex route for London. There is one brave and good man, 
whose memory is worth recording, and whose character stands out 
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prominently during that stormy and memorable period. On that 
fatal September 20, 1643, Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, Secre- 
tary of State, a man of refined and liberal views, fell fighting for his 
king. His life and aspirations were meant for brighter and happier 
days ; but the cruel nemesis of warfare snatched him in the zenith 
of his manhood, and deprived his country of one of its most pro- 
mising and learned statesmen. His eulogy is well expressed by Pope 
when he says : 
See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just. 

He saw the evil of the civil war, and seems to have had a presenti- 
ment of his death, for on the morning of the battle he gave expression 
to these words: “I am weary of the times, and foresee much misery 
to my country ; but I believe that I shall be out of it ere night.” An 
obelisk, near the spot where this brave and valiant nobleman fell, 
commemorates his death. ‘To the north of the town, approached by 
a splendid avenue of elms, stands the historic Elizabethan mansion, 
Shaw House, considered one of the finest structures of its kind in 
Berkshire. It was built by Thomas Dolman, another great clothworker, 
and the first, it is said, to introduce broadcloth. He appears to 
have had the foresight to know that his great house would be much 
and severely criticised by some of his less fortunate neighbours, and 
being of a classical turn of mind, he had inscribed over the principal 
door the following significant motto, POovepds pydeis cioirw, which 
being interpreted means, “‘ Let no envious man enter here ;” and 
above that, this Latin couplet : 


Edentulus vescentium dentibus invidet, 
Et oculos caprearum talpa contemnit. 


The translation of which is, “The toothless man envies the teeth 
of those who eat, and the mole despises the eyes of the roe.” In 
spite of the above pointed mottoes, he did not escape the sarcasm 
of his envious neighbours, as these satirical and quaint verses indicate : 

Lord have mercy upon us, miserable sinners, 

Thomas Dolman has built a new house, and turn’d away all his spinners. 

This wealthy and classical cloth merchant did not live to finish 
his much envied mansion, but it was completed by his son, Thomas 
Dolman. Sir Thomas Dolman, his descendant, Clerk of the Privy 
Council and M.P. for Reading, garrisoned Shaw House for the king 
during the civil war, and fought by his side in his own garden at 
the second battle of Newbury, which event, we are told, gave rise to 
the family motto: 


King and law, 
Shouts Dolman of Shaw. 
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The halls of this historical old dwelling are hung with relics of 
the civil wars; and one of the rooms contains portraits of the 
Royalist and Parliamentary leaders. In the oak wainscot of the 
east bow-window in the drawing-room is a hole, which tradition says 
was made by a cannon ball, aimed at the King (Charles I.) while 
standing near the window. Over the hole is a brass plate thus 
inscribed: “Hanc juxta fenestram Rex. Carolus primus, instante 
obsidione scloppo petrae ictu tantum non trajectus fuit. Die Octob. 
xxvii. MDCXLIV.” As one gazes admiringly at this grand 
house, with its mullioned windows and gabled roofs, its deeply 
projecting wings, partly ivy-covered, and with its altogether old- 
world aspect, we should scarce feel surprised to see some gay 
cavalier, booted and spurred, issue from beneath its portals, or a 
lank-visaged, brown-clad Roundhead, start up from behind one of 
the old yew trees. It is difficult to imagine, that on the now fair 
green lawns and terraces many fell in the agony of death, amidst the 
tumult and clash of arms, or that the smiling meadows in its vicinity 
were blood-stained during those unfortunate wars, which in the end 
led to the beheading of a king. To the north-west of Newbury, the 
ruins of Donnington Castle crown the summit of a green-covered 
hill. Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English poetry, is said to have 
resided here, and, mayhap, under the shade of its then’ sylvan 
groves, composed some of those quaint lines which, after a lapse of 
five centur‘cs, still delight the English reader. 

Looking down from the heights of Donnington, on a fine spring 
day, with the sloping meadows sun-lit and clothed in their soft green 
garments of spring; the perfume of the budding trees, now 
beginning to unfold their fan-like leaves ; the melodious songs from 
a thousand feathered throats, chanted beneath .the aisles of 
umbrageous elms and wide-spreading oaks, whose new-born foliage 
glistens like diamonds, after the frequent showers of sunny April ; 
the murmur of some distant brooklet, mingling its low monotonous 
song with the rest of nature’s music—one cannot help recalling the 
immortal prologue to the “ Canterbury Tales,” which breathes all 
the freshness and beauty of the surrounding arcadian scene.! 
Donnington Castle was attacked by General Middleton during the 
civil wars, who summoned its governor, Colonel John Boys, to 
surrender on honourable terms. The answer of the sturdy com- 
mandant read as follows :— 


! That Geoffrey Chaucer owned the estate is an error. It is a fact, however, 
that his reputed son, Thomas Chaucer, chief butler to Richard II., purchased the 
manor and castle of Donnington, circa 1414. 
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S1r,—I am instructed by His Majesty’s express commands, and have not yet 
learned to obey any other than my sovereign. To spare blood do as you please ; 
but myself, and those who are with me, are fully resolved to venture ours in main- 
taining what we are entrusted with, Which is the answer of John Boys, Donnington 


Castle, July 31, 1644. 


At this spirited reply an attack was made upon the castle but 
failed, with the loss of an officer and six prisoners, with some slain. 
The castle underwent a second siege with a larger body of troops, 
reinforced from Abingdon, Windsor, and Reading. The intrepid and 
loyal Colonel Boys was once more ordered to surrender by his 
Cromwellian antagonist, but with his characteristic firmness replied 
as follows : “Neither your new addition of forces, nor your high 
threatening language shall deter me, or the rest of these honest men 
with me, from our loyaliy to our sovereign ; but we do resolve to 
maintain this place to the uttermost of our power; and for the matter 
of quarter you may expect the like on Wednesday, or sooner if you 
please. This is the answer of, sir, your servant, Jno. Boys.” 

The gallant governor withstood the Parliamentary army in such a 
determined manner that it was found impossible to oust him from 
his stronghold. Later on he received another order to surrender, 
and being accustomed—as we have seen above—to these missives, 
he replied that they might “ carry away the castle walls themselves if 
they can, but with God’s help, I am resolved to keep the ground they 
stand on, till I have orders from the King, my master, to quit it, or 
will die upon the spot.” Thus did the brave Colonel hold out against 
the enemy on behalf of his King, who knighted him for his prowess 
and bravery ; and never was soldier more worthy of knighthood than 
the galiant and invincible Sir John Boys. From “ Wash Common,” 
or rather from the sloping ground near it, a charming view mav be 
obtained of Newbury and the neighbouring country. Beneath us, 
verdant meadows—dotted here and there with clusters of trees— 
slope down almost to the verge of the town, which reposes peacefully 
in the plain below. The massive tower of the old parish church 
stands out boldly and prominently against the rising background of 
undulating hills, ever changing its aspect as the various shadows flit 
across the sky : sometimes it appears dark and grey as a black cloud 
passes between it and the brilliant sunshine ; but when lit up with 
the “westering sun” at eventide, its turrets gleam with hues of gold 
and purple, and it looks as if it had but yesterday left the hands of 
the masons. Beyond, to the left of the town is the village of Speen, 
—the Spinz of the Romans-—with its church-spire peeping out from 
amidst the sheltering foliage. Further on, on the right side of the 
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Kennet, is Benham House, once the favourite residence of the 
Margravine of Anspach, and now in the possession of Sir Richard 
Sutton. On the opposite side of the river is Hampstead Park, one 
of the seats of the Earls of Craven, and noted for its double avenue 
of limes, which meet high over the head like the vaulting roof of 
some mighty cathedral, and in whose branches “ the feather’d choirs” 
chant matins and vespers as regularly as the cloistered monk. Turning 
our back on Newbury, a pleasant walk across the fir-clad common 
brings us to the brow of the hill, from whence a splendid panorama 
opens out before us. The densely-wooded vale of Woodhay lies 
at our feet, and away in the distance, the clear outlines of the 
Hampshire hills. From this point one catches a glimpse of High- 
clere Castle, the seat of the Earl of Carnarvon, encircled with its 
extensive and beautiful park ; and towering above all is Beacon Hill, 
an ancient British encampment. Highclere Castle is a handsome 
building, designed by Barry, and erected by the third Earl of 
Carnarvon. Highclere was in Saxon times the property of the 
Bishops of Winchester. Situated in a well-wooded domain, about a 
mile south of Newbury, is Sandleford Priory. It was founded about 
the year 1200 by Geoffrey, the fourth Count of Perche, and Matilda 
his wife, being dedicated to SS. Mary and John the Baptist, and in- 
habited by Canons regular of the order of St. Augustine. Ashmole 
gives the following particulars of the church :—“ Upon the first 
ascent of steps, towards the high altar, lyes a free-stone tombe of 
a Knight in mail, cross-legged, with a deep shield on his left arm, 
and seeming to draw his sword, his feet resting on a dragon.” 
This effigy was supposed to be that of the Earl of Perche, the 
founder of the Priory. During the ecclesiastical troubles in England, 
it passed like many others into the hands of lay owners. On the 
walls of Sandleford church was this beautiful inscription :-— 
Lancea, crux, clavi, spinze, mors quam toleravi, 
Demonstrant qua vi miserorum crimina lavi, 


In cruce sum pro te ; qui peccas, desine pro me, 
Desine, do veniam, dic culpam, corrige vitam. 


The church was converted into a dining-room by its new pro- 
prietors! Here lived the celebrated blue-stocking “‘ charming Mary 
Montague,” who gathered around her all the chief literary spirits of 
her age. In the dining-room—where in times of yore dark-cowled 
figures knelt and prayed—probably sat such Jeaux esprits as 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Reynolds, Beattie, and other celebrities 
of the time ; and oft did this metamorphosed chamber re-echo with 
laughter at the don mot of one or other of these learned guests. 
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We read that the erudite Dr. Stillingfleet was a constant attendant at 
her literary parties, attired in a full suit of cloth, with blue worsted 
stockings, and rendered himself so entertaining that the ladies used 
to delay their discussions until his arrival, declaring “We can do 
nothing without our blue-stockings, from which circumstance, it is 
said, the term das d/eu arose. Newbury was a busy town in the 
old coaching days, as the number of its inns testify. A few of these 
relics of other days still exist, but “Ichabod” is unmistakably 
written over many of their portals. Their roomy inn-yards conjure 
up hosts of bygone memories ; they vividly remind us of such quaint 
characters as Dickens delighted to portray. As one peers into these 
old hostelries, with their numerous passages, we almost expect to see 
the shadowy forms of the immortal Pickwick and his servant man, 
the irrepressible Weller; refreshing themselves, en route for their ever 
memorable journey to Bath. In Speenhamland—the highway between 
London and Bath—are the Pelican and Cross Keys. The renowned 
actor Quin refers to the former in the following facetious lines : 
The famous Inn at Speenhamland 
That stands below the hill, 


May well be called the Pel can 
From its enormous bill. 


Speaking of Quin recalls the days when Newbury had its theatre, 
and on whose boards trod the great tragic actors John Philip Kemble 
and Edmund Kean. Amongst others who acted on its stage were 
Mrs. Kemble, Mrs. Jordan, whose charms led her into an alliance 
with a royal Duke, John Banister, Incledon, of vocal celebrity; 
William Henry West Betty, Mrs. Powell, Miss Foote, and many 
others famous in their day, and on whose lives the mystic curtain 
which divides the living from the dead has long since fallen. This 
old temple of Thespis yet remains, but alas ! the mutability of human 
affairs, it is now transformed into a stable or storehouse. O ye 
shades of Kean and Kemble could ye but revisit “the glimpses ot 
the moon!” Jfais revenons a nos moutons, as the French have it. 
Another oid inn, the White Hart, still survives, and is situated in the 
spacious Market Place. This was a favourite starting-point in the 
old coaching days between Newbury and London, the terminus being 
the Saracen’s Head, the rendezvous of the inimitable Squeers, head 
master of that notorious academy, Dotheboys Hall. The King’s 
Arms, the Globe, and many others, well-known in their day, have 
been altered into dwelling-houses or shops. Mr. Money, in his 
“ History of Newbury,” gives the following account of the “* Newbury 
Flying Stage Chaise ” :—-‘‘ Updn the projection of Messrs. Clark and 
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Co.’s fast coach, at a reduced rate of fares and increased celerity, the 
proprietors of the Newbury Stage Coach announced that, in their own 
defence, they intended running on September 19th, a week or two 
before their opponents, the ‘Newbury Flying Stage Chaise’ made 
with steel springs, ‘and as easy as any Post Chaise,’ to carry four 
passengers at the same fare as the opposition fast Coach. To set out 
from the Globe Inn, Newbury, at six o’clock in the morning every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and to be at the Belle Savage 
Inn, Ludgate Hill, each evening by six o'clock, changing horses at 
Mr. Smith’s, the Golden Bear Inn, Reading, and at Mr. Englefield’s, 
the Ostrich Inn, at Colnbrook. ‘To be perform’d, if God permit, 
by Elizabeth Pinnell and Co.’” These flying coaches, says the 
same writer, were the precursors of Palmer’s new mail-coaches in 
1784, which lasted up to the days of Railways. Zempora mutantur 
et nos mutamur in illis. The rumble of wheels, cracking-of whips, 
and the hearty adieux of the jolly innkeeper, and his host of grooms, 
no longer resound in the now deserted courtyards of the old inns. 
The “iron horse” has superseded animal locomotion, and its shrill 
whistle takes the place of the cheery blast of the coach-horn, which 
reverberated through the air in the days of our grandfathers. It was 
through Speenhamland poor Thomas Chatterton passed on his way to 
his El Dorado—London. Howfull of bright hopes for a brilliant future, 
and how buoyant the young heart of this unfortunate genius, as he 
journeyed along through the sylvan scenery of the “ Royal county.” 
Alas ! for human hopes; how soon were all his golden visions 
shattered. The story of his tragic death is too well-known to be 
repeated here. The great political reformer, William Cobbett, once 
dined at the Pelican, and delivered one of his stirring and charac- 
teristic speeches to some of the neighbouring farmers, who happened 
to be dining there on a market day. Numbers of gay equipages, 
with their equally gay occupants, must have whirled along Speenham- 
land in the last century, bound for that most royal and fashionable of 
watering-places—Bath. We cannot omit to mention that the great 
Chancellor and architect, William of Wykeham, often journeyed 
through Newbury, on his way from Winchester to superintend and 
watch the up-rearing of his famous College at Oxford. But what 
rough travelling in those days! The road between Winchester and 
Oxford is exceedingly wearisome, on account of its ups and downs; 
travellers even now find it irksome. What must it have been for an 
aged Bishop, when most roads were merely ruts and quagmires ! 
There are many quaint nooks ‘in and about Newbury for the artist’s 
pencil. A stroll along the ‘‘swift Kennet,” which passes through the 
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centre of the town on its way to join the Thames near Reading, will 
soon disclose ample material for sketch-book or canvas. Abutting 
on the river are curious old-world looking houses with gable roofs ; 
here too is the deep-roofed mill-house, wherein corn has been ground 
for generations of Newburians. From this point one gets a view of 
the bridge, and near it, an ancient looking bow-window, overhanging 
and casting its dark shadow on the shining waters beneath, while the 
background is made up of the dark foliage of a huge chestnut, the 
tout ensemble reminding one of some quaint old Flemish city. A most 
pleasant walk may be had along the “ willow veil’d” river towards 
Hungerford. Waving meadows, silver and green-tinted, interspersed 
with beautifully wooded landscapes, meet the eye on all sides. We 
cannot conceive anything more charming than a voyage in a house- 
boat through the rivers of rural England—especially with pleasant 
companions. How delicious on a hot summer’s day to float 
peacefully past luscious meadows and yellow cornfields, the air filled 
with the jubilant songs of happy birds, whose liquid music is such fit 
accompaniment to the soft rippling noise of the water, as the boat 
glides along. Then, when evening steals quietly on, how pleasant 
it must be to moor alongside some grassy bank, and watch the 
splendours of the sunset-glow on hill and dale; to see the valley 
bathed in that peculiar rich warm light—when the very river is trans- 
formed into a golden pathway, leading to the flaming gates of the 
west, and one longs, like the poet, “ to tread that golden path of rays,” 


And think ’twould lead to some bright isle of rest ! 


There is a mingled feeling of melancholy and peace in seeing all 
the wondrous light and colour fade gradually away—slowly vanishing 
into twilight. Amidst the solemn silence of the vesper hour, there 
may come, wafted on the gentle breeze, the mellow music of bells 
from the grey tower of some distant village church—awakening 
sweet memories of the dead and silent past. Then comes that 
mysterious purple mist, creeping o’er hill and valley, enveloping the 
landscape in ethereal, regai-like robes: but while the pale-green 
light still lingers in the western sky, the fair goddess of night rises up 
from out the dim east, and casts her celestial light over the erstwhile 
golden Arcadia ; and the tall poplars fling their dark shadows across 
the silver-bosomed river. ‘*‘ When the hours of day are numbered,” 
there is an indescribable charm in beholding “the calm majestic ” 
presence of this night scene, when nought is heard save the leaves 
murmuring among the gently flowing waters: a sweet, “holy, calm 
delight ” descends upon the soul, shutting out the strifes and sorrows, 
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of the tumultuous world, and whispering peace and repose to the 
restless heart. This night-picture may call up, perchance, the old 
Greek and Roman mythologies, which loved to people the woods 
and rivers with comely nymphs, who, led by the Cytherean Venus, 
danced in sylvan glades beneath the silver sheen of fair Luna ; 

Jam Cytherea choros ducit, Venus, imminente Luna, 

Junctzeque Nymphis Gratiz decentes 

Alterno terram quatiunt pede. 

This surely is the hour for some one “skilled in music and in 
song,” to awaken the echoes by some rich flowing melody, that makes 
* woods hearken and the winds be mute,” and thus 

Scatter to the railing wind, 
Each gloomy phantom of the mind. 

A few short weeks of this Elysian existence must assuredly act 
like balm on those, at least, whose destiny is to tread the weary paths 
of life. When skies are no longer blue : when the flowers are faded 
and withered, the remembrance of these halcyon days spent by sunny 
rivers, will float back to us on the stream of time, brightening and 
consoling the winter of our lives. Before closing these reminiscences, 
we cannot help referring to another old house, around which centres 
a host of literary memories. About ten miles from Newbury, on the 
road between Padworth and Sulhamstead, not far froin Aldermaston 
—a station on the Great-Western Railway—midway between Reading 
and Newbury, stands the ancient mansion of Ufton Court. The 
view around this retired spot is very beautiful, disclosing charming 
bits of undulating woodland scenery. In this picturesque old 
dwelling lived the heroine of Pope’s “Rape cf the Lock,” the fasci- 
nating Arabella Fermor, a relative of the Earl of Pomfret, and wife 
of Francis Perkins, whose family dwelt here for generations. This 
interesting structure, with its numerous gables and pinriacles, its tall 
clusters of twisted chimneys, its curious porch, and massive oak 
doors with their antique locks and hinges, its rambling passages 
leading “upstairs and downstairs, and in my lady’s chamber ”—takes 
one back to the days of the Tudors. The approach to the house is 
still imposing, but the double avenue of trees that once waved their 
branches over the head of the visitor is no longer visible: the 
woodman’s axe felled them long ago. Miss Mitford, in her “ Recol- 
lections of a Literary Life,” has left us a graphic account of this 
stately old building and its charming environs. In the walls of the 
mansion are concealed passages leading, it is supposed, to the cellar, 
and from thence to the neighbouring woods. Miss Mitford tells us 
there are “traces of the shifts to which the unhappy intolerance of 
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the times subjected those who adhered firmly to the proscribed faith, 
as during two centuries, and until the race was extinct, was the proud 
distinction of the family of Perkins.” We are informed that some 
years ago a hiding-place was discovered, being entered by a trap- 
door, and in this dark chamber were found two petronels and a 
crucifix. In close proximity to a room once used as a chapel, there 
is another small apartment, in which was found an opening, and in 
the troublous times of which Miss Mitford speaks above, used to be 
concealed the vestments and sacred vessels appertaining to the 
“Mass.” ‘These gloomy chambers forcibly recall the times when the 
pursuivant searched its panelled rooms for the seminary priest, who 
was accustomed to visit in various disguises the houses occupied 
by the Catholic gentry, in order to celebrate Mass or administer 
religious consolation to those gathered within their walls. As one 
wanders through the devious passages of this quaint building, wherein 
many a gay party congregated, clad in the gorgeous habiliments of a 
bygone period, one would almost imagine that Tennyson must have 
had such a house in his thoughts when he penned the following 


lines :— 
Come away, for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible, 
Would they could have stayed with us ! 


On its splendid terrace, in the rear of the house, many a beau and 
belle promenaded in the days when wigs and gold-headed canes 
were the order of the day, and in some retired corner, beneath the 
whispering shade of the trees, defence from Phcebus’, not from 
Cupid’s beams, perhaps Corydon breathed words of eternal love into 
the ears of acoy and blushing Phyllis. Whoknows? As onestands 
here, indulging in dreams of days that are no more, the insignificant 
figure of Pope looms up before us, and we still seem to see his fair 
hostess—the “ Belinda” of his poem—chatting and laughing with 
her witty and satirical companion, while 


Fair nymphs and well-dressed youths around her shone, 
But every eye was fixed on her alone, 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. 


The distant shriek of the railway engine recalls us from our 
reverie, and rudely chases the phantoms we had called up, back to 
the dream-haunted past. 
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Reluctantly one leaves this old house, and its beautiful sur- 
roundings, “far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife ;” but the 
world is inexorable, and, willing or unwilling, we must tear ourselves 
away from the peaceful by-ways of rural life, carrying with us never- 
theless bright scenes of pastoral beauty, interwoven with associations 
that are not easily erased from the memory. 


JAMES J. DOHERTY. 
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A WHIFF OF TOBACCO. 


OUR hundred years ago, a boat’s crew, despatched by 
Columbus to explore the island of Guahani, saw some of the 
islanders “ carrying small frebrands, the smoke of which they from 
time to time inhaled.” Much amazed, the sailors returned to give 
their captain the first recorded tidings of a practice which has since 
overspread the world—enslaved it, says the Anti-Tobacco League, 
and weeps. 

Note that “‘ tobacco” is a gross misnomer. The Guahanitans 
dubbed the plant itself cc/zba, reserving the word “tabacca” for the 
little “firebrands” which so greatly astonished Columbus’s mer. 
Thus we Europeans have transferred the name of the manufacturee 
article to the raw material. "Tis as if a crew of Guahanitans had 
sailed to England, and gone home calling wheat loaves. By-the-bye, 
sixty editions of the “Child’s Guide to Knowledge ” have promulgated 
the error that tobacco takes its name from the island of Tobago. 
But the name existed before that island was discovered, though 
large crops of tobacco were afterwards raised there. ‘Thus the island 
derived its name from the plant, not the plant from the island. 

To return from this digression—nearly fifty years after Columbus’s 
voyage to Guahani—which he rechristened San Salvador—Jacques 
Cartier sailed from St. Malo to explore the coast of Newfoundland. 
His story of his expedition, including a voyage up the River St. 
Lawrence, contains the following comical description ot how the 
North American natives smoked tobacco :—“ The Indians have a 
certain herb of which they lay up a store every summer, having first 
dried it in the sun. It is used only by the men.” (Haven’t we 
recently “altered all that”?) “They always carry some of it in a 
small bag hanging from their necks. In this bag they also keep a 
hollow tube of wood or stone. Before using the herb they pound it 
to powder, which they cram into one end of the tube, and plug it 
with red-hot charcoal, They then suck at the other end till they have 
filled themselves so full of smoke that it oozes from their mouths and 
noses like smoke from the flue of achimney. They say the habit 
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is most wholesome. But when we tried to use this smoke, we found 
it bit our tongues like red pepper.” From this account we gather 
that the natives on the banks of the St. Lawrence, in 1535—the date 
of Cartier’s voyage—were not nearly such “swells” as the Guahan- 
itans half a century earlier. The former evidently smoked the 
humble pipe ; the latter the lordly cigar. For so those little fire- 
brands came to be called by the Spaniards, from their own verb 
cigarar, to roll. 

Cartier’s narrative bears witness to another curious misnomer, 
which custom has stereotyped and obscured. He calls the aborigines 
of North America “Indians.” Why? Because, when Columbus 
first crossed the Atlantic, his head was full of India; and he confi- 
dently expected that his quest would lead him to the of¢her side of 
that peninsula, still virgin soil to European feet. Knowing the earth 
round, and that, had he steered eastwards, he would have reached 
India’s western shore, he naturally judged that, steering westwards, 
he would reach the eastern. He could not foresee that the course 
was blocked by that undiscovered country which we—by another, 
and most unfair misnomer—still miscall America. Hence, when he 
sighted “land at last,” he dubbed it India, and its natives Indians. 
Hence, too, the standing errors embalmed in the words of the old 
song about tobacco, “The Jndian weed doth slowly burn” ; in 
“West Jndies”; in Jndian Corn,” the duplicate title of maize, 
which is undoubtedly indigenous to America; in the French word 
for turkey, dinde, which is simply a contraction of poulet d’ Inde, 
that bird being a native of Central America; in Zes Judes Occi- 
dentales; in a hundred other forms of speech which have scattered 
Columbus’ delusions over the world that gave him birth and the 
world which he discovered, and the several minor worlds discovered 
since. Nor can there be a shadow of doubt that the “ Man of 
Inde” who figured in the pageant at the Princely Pleasures of Kenil- 
worth, in 1575, hailed from North America. Several years before 
this date we read of “salvage men,” brought over for show by the 
Elizabethan adventurers, from that land whose civilised sons have 
since so often sought to “astonish the Britisher.” And one may 
plausibly conjecture that the sight of the wonder excited by this very 
“‘Man of Inde” among the bumpkins of Warwickshire may have 
subsequently inspired that passage in the ““Tempest” where Trinculo 
exclaims: “ A strange fish ! Were I in England now—as once I was— 
and had but this nish painted, not a holiday-fool there but would give 
a piece of silver. Zhere would this monster make a man. Any 
strange beast there inakes a man, When they will not give a doit to 
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relieve a lame beggar they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.’ 
For though Shakespeare was but eleven at the time of the Kenilworth 
revels,and not yet—as Scott, in “ Kenilworth,” most unchronologic- 
ally represents—the author of “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
he might very well have strolled over from Stratford-on-Avon to 
witness the grand festivities given by Lord Leicester in honour of the 
Virgin Queen whom he aspired to wed. ‘This is a monstrous digres- 
sion, no doubt. Yet, to trace this curious misnomer to its source 
seemed well worth while, since many an intelligent lad has been 
puzzled by the problem, why races so utterly unlike in aspect and 
habits as the native tribes of India proper and the North American 
Redskins should ever have borne the same name. 

After 1535, we hear little or nothing of tobacco till 1559. In 
that year a Spanish settler in South America, Hernandez de Toledo 
by name, shipped some tobacco-plants to Jean Nicot, French am- 
bassador at the Court of Lisbon. Nicot presented some of them to 
Catharine of Medicis, the widowed mother of his sovereign, Francis II. 
The exotic took her fancy—in the shape of snuff, or tabac en poudre, 
as ’twas first termed ; afterwards, and still, fadac @ priser. Surely 
“snuff,” from the verb to “sniff’—pray admit this tempting 
etymology !—seems a less roundabout expression. 

This reminds us that when the cholera paid its first visit to Paris, 
in 1831, a certain tobacconist decked his window with a placard 
bearing the punning and poetical inscription :— 

Fumez et prenez une prise, 

Le choléra sur vous n’aura pas de prise. 

(Would you ’scape the cholera’s pinch, 

Smoke away, and take a pinch.) 
This worthy clearly had an eye to business. So had his rival, the 
druggist who proclaimed his famous cure for chilblains a sovereign 
safeguard against cholera too. 

But we have again wandered from our theme. No matter, ’tis 
easily recovered. Queen Catharine’s passion for snuff procured its 
father-herb the proud title of Herbe de la Reine. ‘This, however, it 
soon lost ; thenceforth to be known as JVicofiana among the learned, 
and as tobacco, “abac, tabak, tabacco, tabaco, and tombeki, in the 
common speech of England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
Turkey. Gradually, however, zombekz: has become the special desig- 
nation of a particular kind of tobacco noted for its strength, and 
needing a thorough soaking ere it can be smoked with impunity, 
even through the cooling rosewater and the multifold coils of the 
oriental narghilly. By which token, in the noble art of pipe-lighting 
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the Turks have taken a hint from Cartier’s Redskins. Call fora 
narghilly in the cypress gardens of Constantinople or Smyrna, the 
chibookjt will bring you, along with the decanter-like apparatus with 
its snake-like folds of morocco-tubing, gleaming with purple and 
gold, a charcoal ember which he deftly drops from a small pair of 
tongs on the tan-coloured /ombeki that fills the pipebowl. Indeed, 
after dark, these favourite haunts of turbaned Turk and “ Christian 
dog ” seem swarming with fireflies. No, ’tis the pipe-lighters flitting 
hither and thither among the dark foliage, with their lumps of char- 
coal all aglow. 

The courtly craft of Nicot in currying favour with the powerful 
Queen-Mother of France, by presenting her with the plants con- 
signed to him by Hernandez, secured him all the honours of its 
nomenclature, classical and scientific. Under its Latin name, /Vico- 
tiana, it is—or lately was—forbidden to Oxford undergraduates by the 
University Statutes. And “ nicotine” is the chemical appellation of one 
of the two active principles of the plant; the other being the essen-. 
tial oil, whose extreme activity is painfully familiar to the luckless 
wight who has ever swallowed a drop of the black juice that lurks 
in foul pipe-stems, and is known in smoker’s slang as “jizzop.” 
Small wonder that it should prove so poisonous, when we remember 
that the tobacco-plant is a near kinsman of the deadly nightshade, 
or belladonna, which wreaths the summer hedgerows with its purple 
blossoms eyed with yellow, and brightens them, in chill October, 
with its crimson berries—a tempting bait to childhood! But who 
would dream that both these members of the vegetable kingdom — 
the climbing nightshade, with its clinging tendrils, and the sturdy 
tobacco-plant, which a careless eye might readily mistake for maize— 
can claim kindred with the “harmless necessary” potato? Yet all 
these belong to the widespread So/anum family. 

But when we interrupted this brief sketch of the early history of 
tobacco, it had not yet found its way to England or Turkey. In 
fact, we have been anticipating—a vice common with scribblers, so 
says a treacherous member of the tribe, from their rooted tendency 
to anticipate their revenues. Well, we can easily resume the broken 
thread. On first gaining a footing in the Old World tobacco was 
deemed one of the wonders of the New, credited with magic virtues, 
and greeted with a chorus of enthusiastic praise. We read that in 
1589 the Pope’s nuncio, Cardinal Santa Croce, returned from the 
Court of Lisbon to Rome with a packet of tobacco in his port- 
manteau. Now, if we may trust Tasso, a forefather of this Cardinal, 
and the founder of the family, had acquired distinction, and the 
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honourable surname which he bequeathed to his descendants, by 
rescuing from the hands of the Infidels the “True Cross,” first 
found—so runs the legend—by Helena, the sainted mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, and confiscated by the Turks when they over- 
threw the short-lived Kingdom of Jerusalem. Still, one cannot help 
thinking that the Cardinal’s exploit in bringing home the tobacco 
scarcely justified the bold parallel instituted by the bard who hailed 
him and his importation in the following high-flown strain : 


Herb of undying fame, 
Which hither first with Santa Croce came, 
When he, his time of nunciature expired, 
Back from the Court of Portugal retired, 
F’en as his predecessor, great and good, 
To Italy brought home the ‘* Holy Rood.” 


Truly, the fondest fanatic among fumologists might feel slightly stag- 
gered by that comparison. We only cite it to show to what a pitch 
of audacity a poetaster could soar in praise of the weed that had 
found such favour with the rulers of the earth. But though it had 
risen like the rocket, it was destined soon to descend like the stick. 
The scene now shifts to the British Isles. About this epoch 
(1589) Sir Walter Raleigh might have been seen “ snatching a fearful 
joy” from the genuine Virginia of his own importing, in the green 
arbour of his home near Youghal. Nay, according to the well-known 
anecdote, he was so seen, by his housemaid, who, like a brave kind- 
hearted lass, darted off for a pail of water, wherewith she drenched 
her smoking master, “‘to put him out.” (We wonder whether it put 
him out of temper.) The girl evidently had no notion of men making 
chimneys of their mouths. Neither had her future royal master, 
King James, by the light of whose subsequent proceedings that pail 
of water may be regarded as emblematically foreshowing the deluge 
of monarchial denunciation about to overwhelm the seductive weed 
‘The storm began when, in the second year of his reign, the meddie- 
some monarch laid a prohibitory tax on the consumption of tobacco 
within his realms. ‘This may perhaps serve to explain the Liliputian 
size of the Jacobean pipes. Anyhow, pigmies they were—witness 
the samples lately fished up from the mud of Father Thames—just 
fit to match the tiny teaspoons in vogue from the days of Queen 
Anne till Waterloo; when our forefathers took to tea-drinking, and 
the spoons had to be enlarged to suit their manly mouths. In 1619 
James followed up his arbitrary check upon the liberty of the subject 
—-to smoke—by forbidding any Virginian planter to grow more than 
a hundred weight of the baneful weed. Meanwhile, his celebrated 
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* Counterblaste” may be deemed a kind of commentary on these 
more practical measures. In this unsparing onslaught he complains 
that many of his faithful lieges were spending #500 a-year on 
tobacco—a sum virtually larger than £3,000 now, siace the purchas- 
ing power of gold has sunk to less than a‘sixth of what it then was. 
In the sequel he proceeds to brand smoking as “a custom loathe- 
some to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, and, in 
the blacke stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the horrible 
Stygian smoake of the pit that is bottomlesse.” In his table talk, too, 
his Majesty was wont to harp upon the same string, as we learn from 
his “ Apothegms,” printed in 1671. From that storehouse of learned 
folly we cull the following tit-bit : “‘ His Majesty professed that, were 
he to invite the devil to dinner, the bill of fare should consist of three 
dishes : (1) a pig, (2) a poll of ling and mustard, (3) a pipe of tobacco 
for digesture.” Strange to say, Ben Jonson, who, like most of the 
wits of the period, drank like a fish, joined in the outcry against 
“taking tobacco ”—for so the phrase then ran. Witness the burden 
of the old ballad, already mentioned : “‘ Think of this as you take 
tobacco!” Jonson’s works bristle with sarcasms against tobacco and 
its votaries. 

Meantime, other crowned heads—some triple-crowned—were 
veering round to King James’s views. In 1624, Pope Urban VIII. 
launched a Bull of Excommunication against all who took snuff in 
church. Ten years later the ‘I'zar of Russia, at the dictation of his 
clergy, forbade his subjects to smoke, under pain of forfeiting their 
noses—a penalty seemingly more appropriate to snuff-takers. And 
about this time (1634) the Crescent joined the Cross in this crusade 
against tobacco : Sultan Amurath IV. raised smoking to the dignity of 
a capital crime. He foresaw that he or his successors might run short of 
“food for powder” ; and he believed, rightly or wrongly, ‘that oft-filled 
pipes meant empty cradles. Republican Switzerland now followed 
suit. In 1653, the council of the canton of Appenzel summoned 
and severely punished all persons found smoking within its jurisdiction ; 
while, in 1661, the authorities of Berne published a revised edition 
of the Decalogue, in which they sandwiched a brand new command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not smoke,” between the seventh and eighth. 
This new commandment they reiterated fourteen years later, and at 
the same time created a special tribunal to enforce it, which, under 
the style and title of “ The Tobacco Chamber,” continued to exist, if 
not actually to discharge its functions, down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Meanwhile, in 1690, Pope Innocent XII., 
treading in the footsteps of his predecessor Urban, levelled the 
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thunders «f the Vatican at all who should profane the sacred pre- 
cincts of St. Peter’s with tobacco-smoke or snuff. 

Volumes might be written on the vicissitudes of tobacco—’tis a 
subject which naturally begets volumes ; though it seems to demand 
a light touch, and may obviously be handled in a few leaves of the 
flimsiest paper. As to its vicissitudes, one of the most striking is 
furnished by Tzar Peter’s reversal of the tobacco- policy of his priest- 
ridden predecessor. Finding himself short of cash during his sojourn 
in London in 1698, he accepted a loan from the City merchants on 
the express understanding that he should remove the embargo which 
excluded tobacco from his dominions. He more than kept his word. 
He, so to speak, cut off his subjects’ beards with one hand while he 
forced a pipe into their mouths with the other. “ Smoke and shave, 
or die !” was the despotic order of the day. 

Whatever the success of the Tzar Peter’s method of creating a 
nation of smokers, Sultan Amurath signally failed in his endeavour 
to put out his people’s pipes. A similar fate attended King James’s 
“Counterblaste ” and the long series of diatribes against tobacco 
of which his was the forerunner. ‘They have all ended in smoke. 
One of the least irrational of them—and by far the most amusing— 
is that which Balzac tacked to the tail of his “ Treatise on Modern 
Stimulants.” But, alas ! even Azs ingenious invective shows the risk 
of prophesying unless you know. In the course of it, he solemnly 
foretells the impending downfall of the German race through 
excessive smoking. The “chain-smoker” Bismarck might possibly 
instance his own (cigar) case and the upshot of the Franco-German 
War as hardly bearing out Balzac’s prediction, or his settled 
conviction that smoking infallibly stupifies the brain. Théophile 
Gautier, another “ chain-smoker ”—that is, one who begins to smoke 
immediately after breakfast, and keeps it up till bedtime, lighting 
each cigar from the butt end of its predecessor—Gautier once ven- 
tured to combat Balzac’s theory touching the cretinising influence of 
tobacco, by adducing a formidable phalanx of authors, the brilliance 
of whose writings seemed to vouch for that of their brains. “ But 
think,” replied Balzac, “what they might have achieved had they 
given those brains fair play.” This reminds me that Balzac, sire, 
also had his hobby, which he was wont to ride in the same ruthless 
fashion. But As bugbear was supper-eating, not smoking. Supper, 
according to him, was fatal to longevity. And when his daughter 
slyly suggested that a hardened supper-eater among their friends 
had contrived to struggle on to eighty-five, her father triumphantly 
retorted, “Ay, and had he not sapped his iron constitution by 
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supping, he would have lived to thrice that age instead of dying 
in the flower of his youth.” Well, we also distrust suppers, or, 
which comes to much the same thing, late dinners. But, as for 
smoking, we are inclined to deem it as slow a poison as Voltaire’s 
proverbial black coffee. 


PHILIP KENT. 
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GEORGE ELIOT 
AND HER NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


F a stranger were wandering down the narrow and leafy Warwick. 
shire lanes between Bedworth and Nuneaton, and were to halt, 
say, in front of that well-looking house at Griff—the largest among 
the nine or twelve that constitute the coal-bound parish—under the 
rooftree of which till lately lived, in genial fellowship with the world 
at large, Mr. Isaac Pearson Evans, brother to the late George Eliot ; 
if this stranger were to stop one of those dark-skinned men he 
might by chance meet there, though they spend most of their 
waking and working hours in the sunless streets of a coal-mine, and 
ask him the way to *‘ Cheveral Manor,” the man would take his pipe 
from his mouth—for a collier zw7// smoke in spite of all the legislators 
in the world—look hard at the stranger, shake his woolly head, 
and say, with a half-smile upon his face at the humour of a person 
having missed his road, “ Ney, you mun be cum the wrong road, I 
doubt. ’Appen you ar’ missed your way, sir. I hanna ever heered 
on a place wi’ that name.” 

But if the stranger should improve upon the mistake by saying 
that he meant Arbury Hall, the miner’s face would smile even 
through its duskiness, and he would be sure to say, “Oh! you mean 
Old Charley’s place. Poor old Charley Newdigate, him as died two 
or three years ago, as good a gaffer, sir, as ’appen I shall ever drive a 
pick for, above ground or below ground either. O yes, sir, I can 
show you the way tou Harbury Hall, an’ I shanna be long about it, I 
reckon. But as for ‘Chev’ral Manner,’ or what you calls it, as you 
just spoke on, why I hanna ever heered on that name i’ these parts ; 
and I’ve lived i’ Griff and Beddorth boy an’ man this forty-three year.” 

By the same token that a man is no hero to his valet, a mere 
writer of books is a “ poor critter” in the eyes of Strephon, even 
when Strephon is covered with coal dust instead of the agricultural 
loam. A writer born in the midst of squalid and rural surroundings 
may often be “ monstrously clever ” in the art of making books, but 
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to his neighbours who know nothing of books, except the Bible, and 
sometimes not much of that, he is a pitiful object indeed, and fair 
game for the wit that is indigenous to the bucolic and the mining 
mind. ‘Those whose armour has been pierced by a jagged shaft of 
humour shot from the broad mouth of a villager, be he miner, 
ploughman, cowman, or village molecatcher, will know that sometimes 
this wit, by its very rawness and crudeness, wounds more deeply than 
the satiric arrow of a polished and cultivated mind. 

And so George Eliot, “a monstrously clever woman,” as a friend 

of mine, a former Bedworth coal-master and a man who knew Mary 
Ann Evans in the flesh some eighteen years ago, is always fond of 
repeating, is no heroine to her own countrymen. Some of the more 
rough diamonds among them would look as confused at the name of 
George Eliot as at Cheveral Manor ; and the stranger who had the 
hardihood to ask for direction to “Shepperton Church” would be 
met with the reply that “ Theer inna a church o’ that name i’ these 
parts. Theer be Coten, Beddorth, Exhul, Astley, an’ Corley, but I 
donna mind heerin’ tell on such a place as Shep’ton. You mun 
mean Coten I ‘spect, or ’appen Beddorth wheer Muster Evans be 
the parson.” 
_ Perhaps this, to the literary mind, painful lack of knowledge or 
remembrance of a singularly gifted writer on the part of her own 
immediate country people may be accounted for with two reasons ; 
one, that many of the inhabitants of those little villages, clustered 
together in small loving groups, from which George Eliot drew most 
of her characters, have ceased to weave the warp and woof of life, 
being long ago laid to rest under the chestnuts in the quaint little 
graveyards ; and, two, because the average villager is no more bookish 
now than in the days when “Adam Bede” found its way to Griff and 
clove an entrance into the hermetically-sealed intellects there, and 
this simply owing to the fact that so many of them knew for certain 
that they were “ put in” the book. 

Extended education makes little headway in small towns and 
villages. ‘The oldest inhabitant dies, perhaps, however, not before 
having performed the duty of handing down to his children and 
grandchildren the oral traditions of the place ; but, alas ! his children 
and grandchildren “inna given to the writin’ o’ things down,” on 
paper or in their memory ; and so, as one by one the old inhabitants 
disappear, the oral traditions of the village disappear with them, 
until there is but one left of all that there might have been, and that 
so faintly remembered as to be almost a doubt. 

But the cadaverous and painfully careful historian, a man from 
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the bricked-in square of a big city, who writes for the future at a 
very small price per page, makes some amends for the forgetfulness 
of the oldest inhabitant. He writes everything down, prints every- 
thing he has written, places his book in a library where it is never or 
hardly ever opened, and then dies of a broken heart, accelerated by 
long years of wanton neglect and biting poverty. 

Arbury Hall will in the ages to come be noted for its connection 
with George Eliot, who has made it the “ Cheveral Manor” about 
which the Griff miner “hanna ever heered on.” In the far past, 
however, that lean and pale man, the writer of contemporary history, 
was busy there ; and there is also a glamour of romance associated 
with a former owner of the hall, which has not even found its way 
into George Eliot’s books or the guide-books of the day, but which is 
nevertheless a fact which greatly adds to the interest of this neigh- 
bourhood, in the midst of which the famous Sir Roger Newdigate 
raised his ecclesiastic and semi-Gothic pile. 

A six-mile walk from the “city of three tall spires,” along the 
leafy and pleasant road that leads to Nuneaton, and on to Leicester, 
brings the traveller to Griff and Bedworth, and close to the “ Cheveral 
Manor” of “Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story.” That South Farm, too, where 
George Eliot was born on that dull November morning in 1819, will be 
within measurable distance of the traveller’s survey. A very long 
time ago, before the Newdigates became possessors of Arbury, there 
was in existence, near the park, a farm known as Temple House. It 
was an old building, surrounded by a moat, and belonged to the 
principals of an ancient manor thereabouts, called the Manor of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Surely the South Farm, in which Mr. Robert 
Evans used to reside, and in which his illustrious daughter first saw 
the light, must have risen from the ruins of Temple House. 

Before it was ecclesiastic—which it became under the hand of Sir 
Roger Newdigate, the Gothic-loving baronet of “ Cheveral Manor” 
—Arbury Hall was monastic. It was called “ Erebury Priory ” 
then, and was founded in the reign of Henry II. by Ralph de 
Sudely as a home for the St. Augustine Order of Canons. At the 
dissolution of monasteries, in the twenty-seventh year of the reign of 
Henry VIII., Erebury Priory was suppressed, and its possessions 
granted by Royal Letters Patent to Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. It is at this point in the history of “ Cheveral Manor ” that 
the romance comes in, which is not to be found in any of George 
Eliot’s books, and does not figure in the topographical prints of the 
period. 

A very rare pamphlet, of which it is supposed there are only two 
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copies now extant, entitled “English Adventures,” was printed and 

published in 1667. It dealt with strange occurrences that had 

befallen old and noble families of the time ; and no doubt, as many > 
of the adventures related were repugnant to the descendants of the 

families concerned, being thus publicly promulgated, steps were taken 

to suppress as many of the pamphlets as possible. One of the 

adventures was connected with the life of Charles Brandon, one of 

the early owners and occupiers of Arbury Hall, or “Cheveral 

Manor,” when in its more monastic form, and was as follows :— 

“Upon the death of his lady, the father of Charles Brandon 
retired to an estate on the borders of Hampshire. His family con- 
sisted of two sons, and a young lady, the daughter of a friend lately 
deceased, whom he adopted as his own child. This lady being 
singularly beautiful, as well as amiable in her manners, attracted the 
attention of both brothers. The elder, however, was the favourite, 
and he privately married her ; which the younger not knowing, and 
overhearing an appointment of the lovers the next night in her bed- 
chamber, he, thinking it was a mere intrigue, contrived to get his 
brother otherwise employed, and made the signal of admission him- 
self. His design, unfortunately, answered only too well. 

“On a discovery the lady lost her reason, and soon afterwards 
died. The two brothers fought, and the elder fell, cut through the 
heart. The father broke down, and went to his grave in a very short 
time. Charles Brandon, the younger brother, and unintentional 
author of all this misery, quitted England in despair, with a fixed 
determination of never returning. Being abroad for several years, 
his nearest relations supposed him to be dead, and began to take the 
necessary steps for obtaining his estates. Aroused by this intelli- 
gence, he returned privately to England, and for a time took private 
lodgings in the vicinity of his family mansion. 

“While he was in this retreat, the young king, Henry VIIL., 
who had just buried his father, was one day hunting on the 
borders of Hampshire, when he heard the cries of a female in dis- 
tress issuing from an adjoining wood. His gallantry immediately 
summoned him to the place, though he then happened to be detached 
from all his courtiers, when he saw two ruffians attempting to violate 
the honour of a young lady. The king instantly drew his sword 
upon them ; a scuffle ensued, which roused the reverie of Charles 
Brandon, who was taking his morning walk in an adjacent thicket. 
He immediately ranged himself on the side of the king, whom he 
then did not know, and, by his dexterity, soon disarmed one of the 
ruffians, while the other fled. 
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“The king, charmed with this act of gallantry, so congenial to 
his own mind, inquired the name and family of the stranger ; and 
not.only repossessed him of his patrimonial estates, but took him 
under his own immediate protection. 

“Tt was this same Charles Brandon who afterwards privately 
married King Henry’s sister, Margaret, Queen Dowager of France ; 
which marriage the King not only forgave, but created him Duke of 
Suffolk, and continued his favour towards him to the last hour of the 
Duke’s life. He died before Henry; and the latter showed in his 
attachment to this nobleman that, notwithstanding his fits of caprice, 
he was capable of a cordial and steady friendship. He was sitting 
in Council when the news of Suffolk’s death reached him, and he 
publicly took that occasion, both to express his own sorrow, and to 
celebrate the merits of the deceased. He declared that during the 
whole course of their acquaintance his brother-in-law had not made 
a single attempt to injure an adversary, and had never whispered a 
word to the disadvantage of anyone ; ‘ And are there any of you, my 
lords, who can say as much?’ The king looked round in all their 
faces, and saw that confusion which the consciousness of secret guilt 
naturally drew upon them.” 

From the fact related in the early history of Charles Brandon, 
who upon being created Duke of Suffolk, and having the estates of 
Arbury granted to him by the king, came to live there, the poet, 
Thomas Otway, took the plot of his tragedy, “The Orphan.” To 
avoid causing unnecessary pain, however, to descendants of the 
families affected who were living at that time, Otway transferred the 
scene of his tragedy from England to Bohemia. The character of 
Antonio, which the dramatist would appear to have elaborated with 
great pains into an old debauched senator, raving about plots and 
political intrigues, is supposed to have been intended for that eminent 
personage, Anthony, the first Earl of Shaftesbury. 

So late ago as 1825 there was a large painting of the Brandon 
incident at Woburn, the seat of His Grace the Duke of Bedford, and 
the old Dowager Duchess, in showing this picture to a nobleman a 
few years before her death, is said to have related all the particulars 
of the story. 

Associations like these serve to make the site of the “ Cheveral 
Manor” of George Eliot doubly interesting, and the marvel is that 
the author of “Scenes of Clerical Life” did not make use of this 
pretty romance in some way—either in describing the ancient history 
of the place, or in a neatly woven story, such as she knew well how 
1> weave ; but George Eliot was essentially a delineator of modern 
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manners, not a writer of historical scenes, and so the visitor to Arbury 
Hall must look elsewhere for the primeval history of the place. It 
is a little impressive, however, to find out that an ex-Queen of France 
and a noble duke used formerly to walk through the fine tree-studded 
park where the late Charles N. Newdigate was wont to sit and frame 
his measures for keeping atheists out of the House of Commons ; 
measures which, after his demise, no one, rightly or wrongly, thought 
it worth while to sustain. 

The heirs of Charles Brandon, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
sold Arbury Hall and the estates to Sir Edmund Anderson, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. He, possibly out of respect for the 
stern Protestantism of his royal mistress, and with a desire to win her 
favour, demolished the old monkish house, and built from the ruins 
what Dugdale called, “a fair structure of quadrangular form.” No 
sooner was this building completed, which it was in the twenty- 
eighth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, than the legal knight fostered 
a dislike to it, and passed the estate away in exchange to John 
Newdegate for the Manor of Harefield in Middlesex, where the 
Newdegate family had been located since the days of Edward III. 
The Newdegates thus made Arbury Hall their family seat, and began 
to spell their name with an 2. 

In 1734 the estates descended to Sir Roger Newdigate, who 
acquired the title from an ancestor. He seems to have been a 
gentleman of much note, attached very strongly to literature and the 
fine arts, and particularly devoted to the study of archzologian 
architecture. He, as George Eliot points out in “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
Story,” had made the “grand tour” of European cities, and returned, 
doubtless, deeply in love with the mansions of Italy, and rather 
ashamed of the “ fair structure of quadrangular form” at Arbury, to 
which he had succeeded when only sixteen years old: 

Sir Roger, indeed, would seem in many respects to have been 
endowed with exceptional abilities. He was born in 1718, presum- 
ably at Harefield, for in the very year of his majority he was elected 
member of Parliament for Middlesex in the Tory interest. At Oxford, 
where he won the highest honours, and formed the-most distinguished 
friendships, Sir Roger Newdigate secured enviable popularity. After 
being the Parliamentary representative of Middlesex for six years, 
he was elected member for the University, and held the position for 
thirty years. During that period he made the “grand tour” already 
spoken of, and in conjunction with Sir Horace Walpole, to whom he 
was much attached, worked energetically to revive the beauties of 
the Gothic style in architecture. 
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Scarcely a better building for the titled architect to try his hand 
upon could have been found than the Arbury Hall of that period. 
Some idea of the nature of the building may be gathered from a 
survey of the present stablings, which form a considerable portion of 
the “ fair structure” erected by Sir Edmund Anderson. From each 
front of the house there were piles of projecting chimneys; and these, 
together with the unsightly chambers and bare brick walls, could not 
fail to offend the fastidiously cultivated eye of Sir Roger Newdigate, 
Italianised as it was by many years of foreign travel. So the 
baronet set about converting the old and uncouth Arbury Hall into 
the “ Cheveral Manor” of to-day. He laboriously drew up his own 
designs—which for an amateur architect were considered to be 
extremely clever, in spite of the mixture of ecclesiastic and richly - 
ornate styles—and entered into a contract with a well-known builder 
to carry out the scheme. 

At that time, which would be about the year 1770, there was a 
young man employed on the ground, evidently a sort of right-hand 
man to Sir Roger, for in the renovation and remodelling of the Hall 
he was eminently useful and constantly in request. This young 
man’s name was Robert Evans, the subsequent father of George Eliot; 
and it was well for Sir Roger Newdigate, in more ways than one, 
that he had so trusty a servant upon whom he could rely in his hour 
of need. Before the unsightly chambers were hidden by turrets, the 
beautiful mullioned windows put in, the outer walls cased with stone, 
the vast courtyard environed with a cloister—in short, some time 
before Arbury Hall was metamorphosed into its present attractive 
shape, the man who had contracted to build the place became a 
bankrupt, and brought a sudden cessation to the active work then in 
progress. Sir Roger, for the moment, was in a state of great per- 
turbation, but the remarkable tact and ability of Robert Evans stood 
him in good stead, and the “ Cheveral Manor” as it appears to-day 
was finished under the watchful eyes of the titled architect and his 
excellent steward. 

Arbury Hall was probably finished in or about 1773, as in that 
year Sir John Astley, of the adjoining Astley Castle, made Sir Roger 
Newdigate a present of the famous painting depicting the celebrated 
exploits of Sir John de Astley, who flourished in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. The outside of the mansion with its castellated 
grey-tinted front and mullioned windows is easily recognised by all 
readers of “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story” ; it is in the inside, however, that 
the descriptions of George Eliot force themselves upon the mind, as 
the visitor looks with a curious eye upon the ecclesiastical and other 
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adornments, placed in their respective positions by the lavish hand 
of Sir Roger. The saloon ornaments are copied from the fan tracery 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster. In a similar manner 
the ceiling of the drawing-room is elaborately carved with tracery, 
in which are inserted different armorial bearings on small shields. 
The room next to the saloon contains the picture before alluded to. 
It commemorates the exploits of Sir John de Astley, a famous knight 
who vanquished in a duel at Paris one Peter de Maise, and in the 
thirtieth year of Henry VI.’s reign fought with, and defeated, at 
Smithfield an Aragonian knight, named Sir Philip Boyle, who 
seems to have been a kind of Don Quixote, anxious to cross lances 
with some great fighter. A replica of this painting is preserved at 
Patshull, the seat of the Earl of Dartmouth, a descendant of the 
Astleys of Arbury. 

Here and there, in the adjacent rooms, are many evidences of 
Sir Roger Newdigate’s classical tastes. There are niches filled with 
casts from the antique, all breathing of the days when the Gothic- 
loving baronet was drinking in the architectural inspirations of 
Florence. You can see the Venus de’ Medici under an elaborate 
Gothic canopy ; and the top of a sarcophagus, brought from Rome 
by Sir Roger, upon which is finely sculptured the marriage of Bacchus 
and Ariadne. 

George Eliot has herself well described the dining-room. In her 
day it was so bare of furniture that it impressed one with its archi- 
tectural beauty like a cathedral. “The slight matting and a side- 
board in a recess did not detain the eye for a moment from the 
lofty groined ceiling, with its richly carved pendants, all of creamy 
white, relieved here and there by touches of gold. On one side 
this lofty ceiling was supported by pillars and arches, beyond which 
a lower ceiling, a miniature copy of the higher one, covered the square 
projection which with its three pointed windows formed the central 
feature of this building. The room looked less like a place to dine 
in than a piece of space inclosed simply for the sake of beautiful 
outline ; and the small dining table seemed a small and insignificant 
accident, rather than anything connected with the original purpose 
of the apartment.” During the long lifetime of the late Charles N. 
Newdigate, this room had an air of conservatism about it as rigid as 
that possessed by its owner. It was, with the smallest variations, 
the same room as that so carefully described in “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
Story.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate, the man of cultivated mind and exquisite 
taste, died in 1806 at the age of eighty-eight. With his death the 
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title became extinct. In his will Sir Roger bequeathed Arbury Hall 
and the estates to Mr. Francis Parker, on condition that he adopted 
the name of Newdigate ; and with a reversion to the father of the 
late C. N. Newdigate, who had then come into possession again of 
the estates at Harefield, and who was enjoined to add the old spell- 
ing of the name of “ Newdegate” to that of the Charles Newdigate 
received at the baptismal font. The name of the late owner of 
Arbury Hall therefore was Charles Newdegate Newdigate. 

The little village of Griff, in the vicinity of which George Eliot 
was born, and in which, as already written, lived her brother, Isaac 
Pearson Evans, late agent to Mr. Newdigate, to Lord Aylesford, and 
to the Governors of Chamberlain’s Charity at Bedworth, and after- 
wardsagentto the Dowager Countess of Aylesford, was at the Conquest 
survey involved with Chilvers Coten. In the third year of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, Griff was purchased by John Giffard, whose 
grandson, in Dugdale’s time, passed it on to Sir John Newdigate, 
father of Sir Roger ; it thus became the property of the Newdigates, 
and the little parish has continued in their family to the present time. 

Mining has been the chief industry carried on at Griff. For 
more than two centuries coal-mines have been known and worked 
in this neighbourhood ; Bedworth being spoken of by Dugdale as 
“a place very well known with regard to the coal-mines there.” 
When the father of the late Charles N. Newdigate settled at Arbury 
he went energetically into the mining work, and appointed John Evans, 
uncle to George Eliot, as his colliery agent. That was a golden time 
for the Warwickshire coalowners. Railways had not then stretched 
their feelers into “the Heart of England,” as Michael Drayton 
calls Warwickshire ; indeed the only railway near Griff or in the shire 
was one known as the “Stratford and Moreton Railway,” which ex- 
tended from Stratford-on-Avon in Warwickshire to Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh in Gloucestershire. Even this one was not for passengers ; so 
that our good ancestors, as can be seen in George Eliot’s “Silas 
Marner,” only a little more than half a century ago, were obliged to 
travel chiefly by stage coach and packhorse. The Stratford and 
Moreton Railway Company was incorporated in 1821. The length 
of the main line was about sixteen miles, and ‘the branch lines two 
and a half miles. The capital embarked in this enterprise was 
£50,000. The principal use made of this railway was the supplying 
with coal, brought from the Griff and Bedworth pits, of Moreton, 
Stow-on-the Wold, and other parts of the country through which it 
passed, and for conveying back to Stratford-on-Avon stone and 
agricultural produce. 
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This was the only enterprise, in the shape of a railway, then in 
use in Warwickshire. It is still to be seen, but it is now disused and 
overgrown with grass and weeds ; a striking instance of a work that 
soon served its purpose and became obsolete. 

Though taking a great interest in the work of railways as a means 
of carrying the coal from his Griff collieries into the world in and 
beyond the shire, Mr. Newdigate, father of the late member for 
North Warwickshire, was also keenly alive to the importance of canals, 
which at that time were being introduced. The miles upon miles 
of navigable watercourses that flow so placidly through this beautiful 
and classic shire tell of the foresight, knowledge, and skilful engi- 
neering abilities of our forefathers. Something may be said ofa canal 
that passes near George Eliot’s neighbourhood, which was constructed 
in 1830, and in which the old Mr. Newdigate took a large share of 
interest. During the Parliamentary session of 1829 the Oxford 
Canal Company obtained powers to improve that part of their canal 
which lies between Braunston in Warwickshire and Longford in 
Northamptonshire, and which communicated with the Grand Junc- 
tion and Coventry canals. The construction of the works in this 
canal was upon the most approved methods in the practice of civil 
engineering. The bridges and tunnels were made sufficiently 
capacious to admit of a towing-path on either side, and two boats 
to pass. ‘The canal passed through the highlands at Brinklow—the 
nearest point to Bedworth and Griff—and Newbold, ty means of 
tunnels twenty-four feet inside diameter, and over the turnpike 
road from Rugby to historic Lutterworth upon an aqueduct of cast 
iron. A considerable portion of these works was completed and 
navigable in 1831. 

Mr. Newdigate was so strongly impressed with the jdea that canals 
were to be the future travelling courses of the world that he had a 
communication with the Grand Junction cut right up to his Hall at 
Arbury ; and it is said that upon more than one occasion he has 
travelled to and from London by boat. This was a piece of good 
humour about which the late Charles N. Newdigate chose to be 
silent as much as possible, and when he did speak of it he sought to 
convey the impression that in cutting it his father had the drainage 
of his coal-mines in view ; but among those old Griff miners the story 
is still current of how “ Old Charley’s feyther went to Lunnon up the 
cut.” Perhaps Mr. Newdigate may only have been a few decades in 
advance of his time, though the incident at that period was certainly 
one worthy to be noted down by the hand of George Eliot ; but 
having already described the foibles of one member of the family, 
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the gifted novelist probably deemed it prudent tostay herhand. To 
the commercial interests of Warwickshire, however, canals are of the 
greatest value, and one cannot think of the many advantages which 
have been gained to mankind by the use of these well-planned water- 
courses that glide through our fields and streets without thanking 
their constructors, and wondering why the canals are not more 
generally used. 

If the Griff miner, or the Bedworth ribbon weaver, or the Astley 
worker in bead and jet embroidery were at all bookish, and would 
read George Eliot’s “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” they would be disposed 
to say, when next visiting Chilvers Coten Church, “Eh! inna it 
like” ; for during the tenure of the Rev. Mr. Chadwick, the present 
vicar, the church is being “ restored” back to something like the old 
condition of Shepperton Church. 

The little village of Chilvers Coten, in the parish of which 
George Eliot was born, is about one mile from Griff. In the 
Conquest survey it was rated at eight hides; the woods were 
one mile and a half in length, and one mile in breadth; the 
whole parish being valued at fifty shillings. At the Dissolution 
Chilvers Coten came to the Crown, and was sold to John Fisher and 
Thomas Dalbridgecourt in the fouth year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. These gentlemen, in 1630, obtained a grant of Court Leet to 
be held there, so that in those days it must have been a somewhat 
important parish. In course of time Chilvers Coten, along with the 
village of Griff, came into the hands of the Newdigates. The Rev. 
Henry Hake, who died at Leamington a few years ago, at a very 
advanced age, became vicar of Chilvers Coten in 1844, when George 
Eliot was in her twenty-fifth year, and he may have, in some particu- 
lars, suggested Mr. Gilfil. At that time the population of Chilvers 
Coten was 2,612, the patron of the living being the Lord Chancelior. 
Mr. Hake buried his first wife in the little graveyard there, and 
resigned the living in the spring of 1859. 

That Bedworth coal-master who calls George Eliot “a monstrously 
clever woman ” one day met Mr. John Evans, first cousin to Mary 
Ann, the novelist, and spoke to him to the following effect. Mr. 
Evans, who was then foreman at the Griff collieries, the date 
being some time in 1858, when returning from the pits one evening 
met Mrs. Newdigate, mother of the late “ Old Charley,” as the miners 
always called him, driving along in her carriage. She called to the 
coachman to stop, and beckoned John Evans to her side. ‘“ Evans,” 
she said, “I have got a book here—it is called ‘Adam Bede ’—and 
I want you to take it home and read it to your father.” John Evans 
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replied that his father “ dinna tek much account o’ books ’cept the 
Bible,” but if it was the lady’s wish that he should read it to his 
father, he would do so. He did take the book home and began to 
read it, and so clearly had George Eliot drawn her characters that 
the old man, even as his son read, perfectly identified the people in 
his own neighbourhood, and every now and then called them out by 
name. It was this book which the Griff, Bedworth, and Chilvers 
Coten people made so much of at that time, and there is not the 
shadow of a doubt but that all the characters in “ Adam Bede ” lived, 
moved, and had their being in this little circle. 

At Corley, a pretty little village upon an elevation, close to Pack- 
ington Magna, the ancient seat of the Aylesford family, is to be found 
the “ Hall Farm,” in which Martin Poyser took such pride, and at 
which Adam Bede was always a welcome guest. Indeed every 
village within a six-mile ring of Griff is instinct with the life to be 
found in the works of George Eliot. Which village is “ Raveloe” it 
would be difficult to say, as any one of the pretty cluster to be met 
with there might pass for it ; and although linen weaving in cottages 
is almost at an end, the ribbon weaver is still busy with his tireless 
loom. But the stranger amid those interesting scenes, should he by 
any chance be at fault concerning his next move, must not make the 
mistake of inquiring for ‘“‘Cheveral Manor” or “ Shepperton,” or he 
will be met with the truly George Eliot reply of “You mun be cum 
wrong ; I hanna heered o’ them places.” 


GEORGE MORLEY, 
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THE DEPRAVATION OF WORDS. 


HERE are few more interesting and absorbing subjects of study 
than the growth and evolution of language. A language still 
spoken and written is a living organism, and its vital processes 
resemble those which are constantly presented to the observation of 
the student of natural phenomena. A language grows by accretion, 
by development in some special direction, like a tree putting forth 
a fresh branch, and by absorption or adoption from the vocabulary 
of other tongues. Simultaneously with the process of growth or 
development, there is continually going on decay and removal, 
Here a word or phrase is sloughed off, so to speak ; there are shed 
a whole group of words or terms rendered obsolete by the advance 
of science, by alterations in personal and in national habits and cus- 
toms, and by a variety of other causes. 

But apart from the words that have become obsolete, and those 
that are still live and active elements of the language, there is a 
considerable number in which the process of decay has been carried 
to a certain extent, and has then been arrested, or, to abandon 
metaphor, words which having once been standard or literary 
English, have slipt from one cause or another out of literary use, 
but still retain a certain vogue either as provincialisms or as members 
of the great body of slang and colloquial expressions. These are the 
words that have completely undergone the process of what may be 
termed depravation. Another section consists of those terms which 
have developed a downward tendency, but whose fate is not yet fixed. 
These are the words and phrases which are so often used colloquially 
and loosely in a non-natural sense, in a depraved extension and 
widening of their proper significations. 

Changes of this kind have always been taking place in the spoken 
language, but it is only in comparatively recent times that, owing 
chiefly to the hasty writing of journalists and slovenly book-makers, 
such depravation has proceeded at an accelerated pace, and has 
largely affected our written English. The loose construction, the 
twisted or inverted meaning, the slangy wcrd or phrase crops up in 
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current talk no one knows how ; it soon appears in print in hasty 
article, smart leader, or in slipshod fiction, and forthwith it is trans- 
ferred to the columns of the latest thing in the way of big dictionaries. 
If after this it is challenged, reference is made to the latest diction- 
ary ; its authority shelters the new coinage or new attribution, and 
the vicious circle is complete. 

A few months ago an able and popular journalist, writing in the 
pages of a new eview on the undress of the soul, as exhibited in 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal, remarked, with figurative meaning, of 
the author of that remarkable book, that ‘‘above all, she never really 
leaves go of her dressing-gown.” To “leave go” of a dressing-gown, 
or of anything else, is an expression that haste may explain, but which 
cannot in any way be justified. The same writer, in an earlier 
number of his -periodical, declared that “‘the papistical power is 
messing everything in Canada.” It is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that both to “leave go,” and “to mess,” in this slangy 
sense, May appear in the pages of some too comprehensive dictionary 
with these sentences of the Review given as authorities. There are 
many other degraded uses of words which, although not unfamiliar to 
the ear, have hardly yet appeared in print without the guarding 
inverted commas. The commas, however, are but a frail defence, and 
the transition to ordinary print without any such marks of protest is 
easy and very often rapid. ‘The depraved applications of such words 
as “awful” and “awfully ” are really almost elbowing the legitimate 
significations out of countenance and out of use. To use “awful ” 
in its proper sense is to lay oneself open, if not to misapprehension, 
at least to bad puns and foolish jests. What, for instance, would 
modern slangy talkers and degraders of words make of Keats’s line 
in “ Isabel” : 

His heart beat awfully against his side, 
or Keble’s : 
Towards the East our awful greetings 
Are wafted. 


There are some poor words that have become so familiar to 
newspaper readers in their depraved significations, that they are now 
hardly noticed. The verb “transpire” is the best known of these. 
“Ovation ” is another word daily degraded from its proper place in 
the language ; and although the verb “ to ovate” is not yet naturalised 
among us, its introduction is only too probably, alas, a mere question 
of time. In sensational descriptions of great disasters we too often 
read of a “holocaust” of victims in cases where the devouring 
element has had no share whatever in the catastrophe described. 
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It is in the manufacture of new and unnecessary verbs, by the 
mangling or twisting of innocent substantives that some writers do most 
offend. A contributor to “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” nearly thirty years 
ago, wrote of someone whom, “as men said, the Nonconformists ambi- 
tionedto send into Parliament.” This ugly verb, although it also occurs 
earlier in a letter of Horace Walpole’s, has happily not yet become 
popularised. A journalist wishing to state that some important 
personage was waited on by a deputation, has been known to write 
that the said personage was “deputated” by his visitors. In the 
favourite newspaper of a certain religious body, local leaders of the 
organisation are constantly said to be “ farewelling,” when they are 
transferred from one sphere of work to another. But the list need 
hardly be prolonged. ‘This form of the depravation of words is too 
common to have escaped the notice of any reader who preserves 
some respect for his native tongue— 

The tongue 
That Shakespeare spake. 


More interesting are those words that have fallen from their 
former high estate, and which, while no longer heard from mouths 
polite, yet enjoy a vigorous existence either in dialect or among the 
humbler ranks of society. ‘The young lady in Dickens who “couldn't 
abear the men, they were such deceivers,” Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer, who “ couldn abear to see it,” and the old lady who “ can’t 
abide these newfangled ways,” might all be said to speak vulgarly, 
as fashion of speech now goes. But “abear” and “abide,” although 
not now generally used by educated people, are words that have seen 
better days. It is only in comparatively recent years that they have 
been condemned as vulgar. ‘“ Abear,” in the sense of to endure or 
to suffer, was good English in the days of King Alfred, and for 
centuries after. Like many other good old English words, exiled by 
culture from London, it has found a home in the dialects ; and 
there are few provincial forms of English speech in which “ abear ” 
is not a familiar element. To ‘‘abide,” in its now vulgar sense, is 
not quite so old as “abear,” but is still of respectable antiquity. 
A character in “ Faire Em,” one of the plays of doubtful authorship 
sometimes attributed to Shakespeare, says “I cannot abide physic.” 
Drayton makes a curious past tense of it: “ He would not have 
aboad it.” ‘The word can hardly yet be said to have entirely dropped 
out of literary use, for Sir Arthur Helps, in the first chapter of his 
book on “ Animals and their Masters,” remarks that “ People can’t 
abide pamphlets in these days.” 
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“To ax,” for ask, is undoubtedly nowadays degraded to the rank 
ot a vulgarism, but it really represents the earliest form of the word, 
and was in regular literary use for centuries, until it was supplanted 
by “ask,” which had formerly been simply a current form in the 
northern dialect. To “ax” still survives in the dialects of midland 
and southern England. So that when a lady of the Sairey Gamp 
school “axes yer pardon for makin’ so bold,” she is using a verb that 
was literary English from the days of Chaucer and earlier to nearly 
the end of the sixteenth century. Coverdale’s translation of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, published in 1535, has “ Axe and 
it shal be given you.” Wiclif, earlier, has the same spelling. By 
Shakespeare’s time ‘‘ask” had become the recognised form, and “axe” 
does not appear in any of the earlier editions of his plays. 

Another example of the survival in dialect of a word or phrase 
once in literary use is to be found in the expression to be “shut of,” 
meaning to be rid of. This is still very commonly heard in the 
northern parts of England, but could hardly now be used in either 
prose or verse having any pretension to literary form. It is to be 
found in a variety of our older writers; in the pamphlets of Nashe 
and in the “ Holy War” cf Bunyan. An example may be given from 
Massinger’s “‘ Unnatural Combat ” : 


We are shut of him, 
He will be seen no more here. 


Yet another word that has undergone depravation is to “square” 
in the sense of to quarrel. In the newspaper reports of police-court 
cases one may read how some offender “squared up” at a companion 
or at the police, but the phrase is pretty certain to be marked off as 
slangy by the use of inverted commas. But “to square” in a 
quarrelsome sense is very old and respectable English. An excellent 
example of its literary use is to be found in the exquisite poetry of 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” In the second act of that delight- 
ful play, Puck, describing the quarrel between Oberon and Titania, 
Bays : 
And now they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen, 
But they do square, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn-cups and hide them there. 


“On the square” is a phrase now seldom heard save amongst 
those who, in their own language, live or work “on thecross.” They 
know and use the phrase, but take care not to put it into practice, 
for, as Freeman says in the old play of the “ Plain Dealer” : “Telling 
truth is a quality as prejudicial to a man that would thrive in the world 
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as square play toa cheat.” ‘The cheat likes to have the “square 
play ” on the side of his pigeons, for the process of plucking is greatly 
facilitated by conduct like that of Ingoldsby’s “ Black Mousquetaire,” 
who 
When gambling his worst, always played on the square. 

This modern limitation of the phrase is simply a depravation of 
an older and wider meaning which was long current in literature. 
Udall’s sixteenth century translation of the “ Apophthegms” of 
Erasmus has “out of square.” The sense of a certain passage, says 
the translator, will not be out of square if one particular signification 
of a Greek vocable be preferred to another. In Chapman’s version 
of the Odyssey are the lines : 

I see, the gods to all men give not all 

Manly addiction ; wisedome ; words that fall 

(Like dice) upon the square still. 
Here the words seem to have a slight flavour of the later restricted 
meaning. But the earlier and better signification is more 
plainly seen in Udall’s use of the phrase. The reference was obviously 
to proportion and a sense of what was fitting and appropriate, 
derived by analogy from the operations of a builder or designer. 

In the course of its downhill career a word often undergoes some 
slight change of form as well as of meaning. Occasionally it casts a 
syllable. A curious instance of this is the word “peach.” This is 
an aphetised form of the verb “appeach.” ‘The latter word wags. in 
use from the fifteenth till about the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; and side by side with it there existed the now familiar form 
“peach.” Both meant to accuse or charge :— 

Now, by mine honour, by my life, by my troth, 

I will appeach the villain, 
cries York in the last act of * Richard II.” As ‘‘appeach” went out 
of use ‘‘ peach ” began to undergo depravation. 

A curious example of the word in its transition state is to be 
found in “ Hudibras,” a great repertory of seventeenth century 
vulgarisms. In the lines :— 

Make Afercury confesse and peach 

Those thieves which he himself did teach, 
although its primary signification is evidently to accuse, yet the word 
seems to have a half reference to its modern colloquial sense. In 
another fifty years “peach” had almost descended to its present 
level, and was used much as it is to-day. Arbuthnot, in the appendix 
to his satire of “ John Bull,” 1712,a work which contains a great many 
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colloquialisms, says that a certain euphoniously named Ptschirnsooker 
“came off, as rogues usually do upon such occasions, by peaching 
his partner; and being extremely forward to bring him to the gallows, 
Jack was accused as the contriver of all the roguery.” Another 
remarkable feature in the history of this word is that with “ appeach” 
and “ peach ” a third form was simultaneously in use.- Caxton, in his 
translations, introduced the word “ empeche,” a much better repre- 
sentative than “appeach” of the old French original empechier, although 
Caxton took his word not from this but front the. contemporary 
French verb empescher. In the altered form of “impeach” the 
word is still retained in use. It is a Case of the survival of the 
fittest. Of the three rival forms, one died out altogether, another 
underwent depravation and is now a familiar item in the slang of the 
criminal classes, while the third still flourishes and retains its 
original meaning. 

Many other instances of the decline and fall of words might 
be given. Such expressions as to ‘‘make bones of,” to “ fadge,” 
to “knock off,” to “cut,” in the sense of “to run off,” and 
“along of,” meaning “on account of,” were all formerly in constant 
literary use. The process is a natural one, and depravation of 
this kind will always be going on. It is not possible to prevent 
it, but it is possible, unfortunately, to hasten it ; and this is con- 
stantly being done by the slangy tone, the loose habit of colloquially 
twisting and misapplying words, that pervade so much of modern 
speech. It is a case of “ giving a dog a bad name.” If once a slang 
meaning or application be tacked on to an innocent word, the 
tendency is for the looser and more depraved meaning to oust the 
original and _ correct signification out of colloquial use, and 
finally out of both spoken and written language. 

It is, of course, possible to go too far in the opposite direction, 
and by too great a conservatism to impede the natural progress of the 
language, to restrict its growth and stunt its development. This was 
the tendency during the greater part of the eighteenth century. But 
there is little fear nowadays, and indeed but little possibility, of thus 
hindering the free play of the language. The danger lies, as has 
been pointed out, in the opposite direction. Englishmen are justly 
proud of their noble literature, a literature second to none that the 
world has seen, and it is surely not unreasonable to protest against 
wanton and unnecessary depravation of the vehicle by which that 
literary heritage has been handed down to us, and through which 
many and glorious additions are being and will be made thereto, 


for the instruction and delight of future ages. 
GEORGE L. APPERSON, 
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NOSTRADAMUS. 


Toy Odvarov érépov Biov xpeirrovos apxhy vou (ovres,—Lpicurus. 


Death is 2 better way tolive,... 
For that it slays all prejudice of earth.—4 xox. 


HEREVER man has congregated upon the earth’s surface 
a religion of some sort has prevailed. Indeed, so universal 
is this fact as almost to present a basis for the definition of man as 
“the religious animal.” | An appreciation of the supernatural 
seems to be as cognate with human nature as any appreciation of the 
physical universe can be, with which man becomes acquainted 
through the medium of his five senses. If this be so, and it is not 
easy to maintain the contrary, the immortality of the soul is as much 
an inherent part of it as its present life can be. We have no proof 
of the reality of present existence beyond what the soul fee/s. What 
it thinks of the future and of the non-physical, though far less 
definite, is no less real on that account, so far as it extends, and 
as it is prompted by this feeding of the soul, than is the other. The 
blue mountain in the distance is no less a part of the prospect 
than the garden hedge at hand; both are the result of physical sight 
equally. Feeling and thought are the mind’s eye. With these 
limitations, the feeling of the future and of the present are one ; what 
sees the one, sees the other also. 

In this sense every man of awakened powers is a kind of prophet 
and has to do with that future which has been called “eternity.” What 
is commonly designated a prophet, however, is a man who can pre- 
figure events that are to happen, not in eternity but in coming time. 
In both cases the soul deals with the supernatural. But, as regards 
time to come, all forecasting of its events is, in our day, reckoned to 
be imposture, and as lying quite out of human power. It forms no 
part of our present purpose to establish this view or the contrary of 
it, though it is desirable to point out that such a thorough-going 
and almost universal scepticism is quite modern. Ancient nations, 
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barbarous and civilised, seem all to have admitted that exceptional 
individuals could forecast events. Amongst the Hebrews especially 
and early Christians it was regarded as divine inspiration. Among 
the Druids both men and women were supposed to possess the gift. 
In Greece there were the oracles, augurs, soothsayers, and astrologers. 
Revelations from all these sources the Christians attributed to 
the operation of devils. But the Christians in their turn took up 
with astrology in the middle ages, and John Varley, the painter, at 
the beginning of this century made numerous and very strange fore- 
casts by astrologic processes in the old forms. He shot so near 
that he frightened his friends, and gave up shooting. 

It is no matter how groundless scientific thinkers may pronounce 
all these superstitions to have been ; it is enough for us to state the 
prevalence of the feeling. What the soul of men has widely felt, and 
almost universally acted upon, constitutes a part of human nature, 
and that is enough to admit for our present purpose. We esteem a 
prologue such as this somewhat necessary before we enter on the 
forecasts of Nostradamus, just to secure for the facts a momentary 
attention, and to forestall the prejudices, which are innumerable. 
We intend to construct no theory and to offer no explanation. The 
facts are most curious when arrived at, but it is difficult to get at 
them, so as to form a solid judgment, for two reasons, the Quatrains 
are written in very old French, sometimes even in the /angue d’oc, and, 
besides that, the author distinctly aims, by borrowing words from many 
languages, by introducing anagrams, analogies, and mythological and 
classic allusions, to further darken his meaning and protect himself 
from the persecution of the Church and times in which his lot was 
cast. Our business will be merely to translate these obsolete expres- 
sions, to interpret a few of the anagrams and strange allusions, as far 
as may be, and to apply the sense so sifted out to some of the 
many historic events foreshadowed. The correspondence between 
some of the Quatrains and the events realising them, two or three 
centuries later on, is very extraordinary, but we shall not try to eluci- 
date the cause. The reader will choose his own method of proce- 
dure. He will test the translation, he will try the interpretation, 
perhaps refute the coincidence of the words with the facts. But, as he 
will not be able to dispute the authority of the copy or its date of issue, 
unless he can confute our version of the meaning he must accept 
it, and either explain it his own way or admit that it is too wonderful 
for that, and that it lies quite beyond his‘processes of elucidation. 

Without further preamble, it will be well now to set forth a few of 
the Quatrains of Michael Nostradamus, applying them to the events 
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of which they were anticipatory, and so leave them to make their 
own impression upon the reader’s mind, whilst, if space can be spared, 
a few words may be devoted to the remarkable man who wrote them 
Even in his lifetime Nostradamus enjoyed a European celebrity, and 
the name is still universally known, but it survives only as repre- 
sentative of a higher order of impostor than Cagliostro—a name for 
occultists, perhaps, to conjure with on occasion, though its mention 
has, in England at least, long ceased to awaken in the mind any 
definite idea as to fact, action, or thought. It is a name, and little else. 
One may call it a disembodied reputation. Syllabically it is famous, 
but all solidity belonging to it lies bobbing with oblivion “ at 
Lethe’s wharf.” That of Ronsard isa kindred name—echoing still, 
but dead ; yet Ronsard was a great poet. Surely of all the vanities 
this is the greatest vanity: a deathless name, whose owner in the 
slide of the universe has himself become dead to fame. He is a 
pyramid builder with no pyramid to show for it. He has fame with- 
out an idea attached to it. 

There is a round thousand of quatrains to pick and choose from : 
all thrown together purposely in hopeless disorder, and in utter dis- 
regard of the chronological sequence of the events. Had the chrono- 
logical order been preserved to us, doubtless many more of the 
Quatrains could be rendered intelligible ; that clue, however, has for 
the writer’s security been purposely, though silently, withdrawn. Out 
of so large a number only a very few examples can be selected. We 
wi!l open with one which is not especially striking : when first read it 
even seems to be mere jargon, but yet when explained it takes a 
form and coherency that point clearly to Henri Quatre as the sub- 
ject of it. It would task an ingenious mind to adapt it with equal 
force to any other historical character existing. It runs : 

Mandosus tost viendra a son haut régne, 
Mettant arriére un peu les Norlaris : 
Le rouge blesme, le masle a l’interrégne, 
Le jeune crainte, et frayeur Barbaris. 
(Century ix., guatrain 50.) 
Zranslation.—Mendosus shall soon attain to his high dominion, setting back 


those of Lorraine a little ; the pale old Cardinal, the male of the interregnum, 
the timid youth, and the alarmed barbarian. 


This at a first glance resembles unmitigated d/agve. But when you 
take mendosus, full of faults, reading for v in the old fashion, it con- 
verts into the anagram of Vendosme, or Vendoéme. Again JVor/aris is 
the anagrammatic transposition of Lorrains, the patronymic of the 
Guise family. Michel de Nostredame was a Romanist, and heretics 
are heavily disparaged by him throughout the whole course of his 
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work. To him, therefore, Henri IV., the heretic Vend6éme, furnishing 
the anagram mendosus, or full of faults, would seem to be providen- 
tially so named—a man who changed his religion thrice. His mother, 
Jeanne d’Albert, brought him up as a Protestant. To escape St. 
Bartholomew’s massacre, Aug. 24, 1572, he professed Catholicism. 
In 1576, that he might head the Calvinist party, he relapsed to 
Protestantism. But in order to ascend the throne of France it 
became necessary to proclaim himself Catholic. By this change, 
and by the Salic law, he excluded the Lorraine princes from the 
throne of France. He no less shut out the old Cardinal de Bourbon— 
le rouge blesme, the red pale one, or white with age; the Duc de 
Mayenne, also, who was Lieutenant-General of the kingdom during 
the interregnum. Le jeune crainée stands for the young Duc de Guise; 
whilst the Bardaris seems to be the savage Philip II. of Spain, whose 
pretension to the crown was derived to him through Elizabeth his 
wife, the daughter of Henri II. Philip allied himself-with the Guises 
in support of the Catholic League. This explanatory elaboration, 
referring to merely four lines of the original text, may convey some 
idea to the reader of the difficulty attending the interpretation of a 
writer such as Nostradamus. ‘There are stanzas by the hundred like 
this, so that a busy and sceptical world may be very well excused for 
dropping the whole volume into oblivion, for ridiculing it as jargon, 
or if, going farther still, it should condemn itas imposture. Ridicule, 
abuse and slander have their uses, but they are not arguments. The 
above should suffice to prove that such lines contain a good deal 
more than at a first glance meets the eye. 

Quatrain 18, century x., will be found to amplify on the same theme, 
a little less obscurely perhaps. We have not room to enlarge upon 
Presage 76, but Henri le Grande is there called Le Grande Cape, or 
Capet, and his abjuring of Protestantism and assent to the Papal 
conditions (July 21, 1593,) amid the silence of his enemies, is very 
intelligibly forecast. 

Sixtain vi. relates to the treason of Biron under the anagram of 
Robin, and is a phenomenal piece of work. It even mentions the 
name of Zafin, who betrays him to the king. But we have no room to 
indulge curivsity on this point. In century vi., quatrain 70, there 
occurs a perfectly distinct prophecy touchiag Henry the Great, as 
Le Grand Chvren (Chyren being the anagram of Henri). Itsays that 
he will be chief of the world, and may be rendered thus: 

Chief of the world Henri le Grand shall be, 
More loved in death than life, more honoured he; 


His name and praise shall rise above the skies, 
And men shall call him victor when he dies, 
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Voltaire says of him in the “ Henriade ” : 
Il fut de ses suiets le vainqueur et le pére. 


That Henri IV. had the Quatrains of Nostradamus presented to 

him we know as a matter of history. We also know that he aspired 
to a European monarchy. It might form an interesting subject of 
inquiry for some historical essayist to handle, how much that line 
of Nostradamus had to do with suggesting the germ-thought to the 
king : Au chef du monde le grand Chyren sera. 
But we must pass on, for this is no time to pursue the theme ; though 
it be one surely not unworthy of study to watch prophecy, not only 
forecasting events, but converting from a vision into a fact of history, 
from a forecast to a cause. 

One more passage we propose to examine of historical detail, 
but of minor importance, before we open up two or three that relate 
to epoch-making events. It is desirable to furnish specimens of 
both kinds, for the minuter details will best illustrate the personal 
idiosyncrasy of the prophet, whilst the greater topics, which refer to 
known events, will most interest the world at large as to the possibility, 
authenticity, and value of prophecy itself. 

The punishment of the great Montmorency (October 30, 1632, 
in the reign of Louis XIII.), shall be the next taken, because it sheds 
a sudden and as it were accidental light upon a private individual, 
and discloses a name that history seems only to have inscribed once 
upon her page, and that once by an off-chance, as one may say. 

Le lys Dauffois portera dans Nanci 
Jusques en Flandres électeur de i’empire ; 
Neufve obturée au grand Montmorency 
Hors lieux prouvés, délivré a Clerepayne. 

The Dauphin shall carry his lily standard into Nancy, just as in Flanders the 
elector of Tréves shall be carried prisoner of the Spaniards into Brussels. A new 
prison will be given to the great Montmorency ; who will be delivered for execu- 
tion into the hands of Clerepayne. This man will behead him ina place not 
devoted to executions. 

Obturée is from the Latin odturare, to shut up closely. Prourés 
is to be taken as afprouvés. Louis XIII., it may be remarked, was 
the first who bore the title of Dauphin of France—and since the 
publication, be it observed, in 1566, of Nostradamus’s work—he 
entered Nancy on September 25, 1633, one day later than the entry 
of his army. In 1635 he crossed into Flanders in aid of the Elector, 
who had been carried a prisoner into Brussels by the Spaniards on 
March 26 of that year. Our prophet then reverts to October 30 
1632, when the execution of Montmorency, for rebellion, occurred, 
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He was first confined (obturée) in the Hétel de Ville at Toulouse, 
then just newly built (zezfve). In the courtyard of this building he 
was executed by a common soldier of the name of Clerepayne, and 
not, as was customary, at the spot appointed for public executions, 
such as was La Gréve at Paris, or Tower Hill in London. 

It so chances that in two contemporary records the name of Clere- 
payne is attested : Etienne Joubert is one, and the Chevalier de Jant 
another. By the researches of M. Motret it has been shown further 
that the family, by solicitation, obtained two formal concessions 
from the king in deviation from the official order, which would have 
named the place publique or murché for the ceremony. The first con- 
cession was that it should be with closed doors, and the other that 
a soldier should be substituted for the common headsman. 

When the reader has familiarised himself with the obsolete 
language and verbal contortions of this oracular Frenchman, and has 
quietly realised in his mind the all-but-forgotten historical details above 
repieced, the solemn scene of great local importance, and of intense 
though but temporary interest, will come to life before his eyes 
again, and the vivid historical picture will startle him when compared 
with the prophetic distich which the event interprets for him. He 
will become aware strangely that the picture of that event, that has 
just reshaped itself in his mind two hundred years after its occurrence, 
must, one hundred years before it occurred, have similarly visited 
the mental retina of him who could pen the lines. We cannot call 
it poetry, but it is brimful of imagination, and Tacitus himself grows 
wordy when set against the brevity of its utterance. It seems from 
this that to anticipate is, though iess common, as human as to look 
back. It is incredible, yet how can you disbelieve it? There it 
stood in type in the Royal Library the very day the thing was 
enacting ; it had stood there for eighty long years before, and the 
same volume stands upon the shelves of the same library to-day. It 
is not to be understood, but it must be accepted ; you may refuse 
the prophecy, but incredulity incarnate can never change the facts. 
Adequate explanation will be acceptable, and we invite ingenuity 
to attempt it. There were more things in the earth and heaven 
than entered, we know, into Horatio’s philosophy ; there may also be 
more things, perhaps, than were ever dreamt of in philosophy itself. 
We believe nothing either way ourselves, but we cannot deny seeing 
a strange apparition before our eyes, and we shall not deny it because 
our ignorance prevents an explanation. that is adequate. In the 
presence of some things the Seven Sages are no wiser than the lob- 
worm that the plough breaks out of a furrow. Man is but a worm 
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of more device ; the earth is for one, and humility (or earthiness) is 
for the other. Darwin did well to write upon worms. Science 
should go back to mother earth sometimes. 

All this wants a book ; we feel we cannot do justice to our theme 
in the space allotted to us. But we will now pass on to a very 
remarkable quatrain, No. 40 of century x., though we should have 
liked to place before the reader quatrain 49 of century ix., which 
contains perhaps the only prophecy of our author that has attained 
any real publicity in England, viz. : 


Sénat de Londres mettront 4 mort leur Roy. 


The number of the quatrain, 49, gives, curiously enough, the year of 
the occurrence in the 17th century. This may be merely accidental, 
and is sure to be called so, but if intended where so much is strange 
it would be nothing specially remarkable. We are not aware that 
the coincidence has ever attracted comment before, even in France. 
Every line of this quatrain admits of a fairly clear interpretation in 
our opinion, and in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxvi., the above-quoted 
line is allowed to be a startling announcement of Charles I.’s death ; 
but the writer, F. Cohen (afterwards Sir F. Palgrave), says that ‘CEdipus 
himself could not give the sense of the whole verse.” Of course not, 
if CEdipus be in so great a hurry that he will not give himself time 
enough to read the riddle that has been clothed under a form more 
or less obscure, for solid reasons aforethought. 
Let us now revert to our specimen, No. 40 of century x. : 
Le jeune nay au régne Britannique, 
Qu’aura le pére mourant recommandé, 


Jceluy mort Lonole donra topique, 
Et a son fils le regne demandé. 


The new-born Prince of the kingdom of Britain, whose dying father wili have 
recommended him, this one being dead, Lonole will perorate and snatch the 
kingdom from his very son. 

James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland was born 
June 19, 1566—the year of the publication of the Quatrains— 
the son of Mary Stuart and Henry, Lord Darnley, who had com- 
mended the child to the Scottish lords before his assassination 
by Boswell. In 1603 he mounted the throne of England, and it 
was under him that England and Scotland were first denomi- 
nated Great Britain. This conveys a great propriety to the words 
selected by Nostradamus. When this king dies Zonole is to seduce 
England with artificial rhetoric, and to demand the kingdom, 
together with the life of his son, Charles I. 

For Zonole Garencitres reads Londres, but the texte type has 
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Lonole. It is rather curious that Zonole should yield the anagram 
Olleon or ’OXdwr, as Napoleon does that of NazoA\vwy and 
Apollyon. Cromwell and he show numerous points of contact, 
whether we seek them in history, character, or prophecy. But a further 
anagram, still more startling, has hitherto we believe escaped all the 
commentators: Ole Noll in the form of O/d Noll, has always been the 
nick-name of the Protector, and O/e Vo/ is letter for letter Zonole. It 
may stand for Apollyon also, and as such for *‘ Old Nick” too. 

James I. was born June 19, 1566, and thirteen days later, July 2, 
1566, Nostradamus breathed his last. This quatrain, once understood, 
is one of the clearest and most extraordinary of the forecasts of Nostra- 
damus. Quatrain 80, of century iii., contains a remarkable announce- 
ment of the overthrow of Charles I., the sacrifice of Strafford, and 
the bastard kingship of Cromwell. Century viii., quatrain 76, points 
very clearly to Cromwell, and is interesting ; but we must pass 
it by, together with much more that appears to have relation to 
English affairs, including the very clear prophecy that England is to 
command the sea for 300 years (century x., 100), a period that ran 
out two years since, if we date the commencement of English 
supremacy from the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 1588. 

We can only treat of three more quatrains, two of which marvellously 
point to Louis XVI., and the third to Napoleon as unmistakably. 
We may here and there glance at some striking line in passing, if 
only to indicate the rich mine that might be worked, did time and 
space permit. Pregnant hints abound, such as this (century iii. 


quatrain 59) : Barbare empire par le tiers usurpé. 


What could better foreshadow the assault made upon government 
and good order in 1789, when the third estate swallowed up the 
other two by usurpation ? Here is another graphic distich (century i., 
quatrain 57) : Bouche sanglante dans le sang nagera, 

Au sol la face ointe de laict et miel. 

The bleeding mouth swims in a tide of blood, 

The face anoint drops to the crimson’d turf. 
The milk and honey, wine.and oil, is clearly allusive to the oil of /a 
sainte ampoule, with which the kings of France were consecrated and 
anointed at Reims. But we will confine ourselves to one difficult 
quatrain (century ix., quatrain 20), and endeavour by means of a 
close examination to establish its intelligibility. 


De nuict viendra par la forest de Reines 
Deux pars, vaultorte, Herne la pierre blanche, 
Le moyne noir en gris dedans Varennes, 
Esleu Cap. cause tempeste, feu, sang, tranche. 
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By night shall come through the forest of Reines 
Two parts, face about, the Queen a white stone, 
The black monk in gray within Varennes. 
Chosen Cap. causes tempest, fire, blood, slice. 


The bewildered reader may perhaps exclaim, “Surely gibberish 
can no further go.” Well, now, let us see. The Forest of Reines is 
on the way to Varennes ; we place in italics the two latter syllables, 
for they appear to constitute a variant of the same word. Herne is 
the anagram of Reine by metaplasm of / for 7. The reader will see by 
referring to the “ Dict. de Trévoux,” article “‘Anagramme,” that this is 
permissible by the structural rules of the anagram. Vau/torte is an 
obsolete word for face-about, as we have translated it. Deux pars 
stands for husband and wife. The queen is Marie Antoinette. Ze 
moyne noir en gris is Louis XVI. ; and the subject of the stanza is 
obviously the famous flight of the king and queen from Paris on 
June 20, 1791, which terminated in their arrest at Varennes, and 
their re-entry as captives into Paris. There are fourteen pages 
octavo, in small print, giving details of this tragical journey, in the 
Marquis de Bouillé’s A/émoires, full of interesting particulars admirably 
narrated by that grand and gallant soldier. Had Bouillé found a 
Turgot to co-operate with him, instead of the egotistic and irresolute 
Lafayette, the whole of the affairs of Europe might have taken a very 
different channel. His memoirs disclose him to have been a great 
patriot, but scarcely ever is his name now breathed. It is a book to 
read if you desire to know the period and to study the fate of the 
French king. Prudhomme (“ Révol. de Paris,” No. 102, p. 542), if 
referred to, will establish the singular propriety of the expression vau/- 
torte to describe the king's irresolution at the divergence of the cross 
roads—taking, contrary to previous arrangement, the way to Varennes. 
Prudhomme further relates at the above passage that the king was 
on this occasion attired in gray; he had on aniron-gray coat (gris de fer), 
and wore around slouch-hat that hid the face, so that he would appear 
a good deal like a Franciscan (Le moyne notr en gris). The queen 
was dressed in white, and Madame Campan, in her “ Mémoires de 
Marie Antoinette ” (ii. 150), relates that after the arrest the queen’s 
hair grew white in a single night, and that she had a lock of this 
white hair mounted in a ring for the Princesse de Lamballe, inscribed 
“ blanchis par le malheur.” She was, like Niobe, turned to white stone 
—la pierre blanche indeed. £sleu Cap. involves a propriety most 
peculiar, which demands a slight insistence, lest it be overlooked. 
The title of King of the French, instead of King of France, had been 
established since October 16, 1789. But it was not until Sept. +, 
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following the above arrest, that the decree was passed forcing the 
king to surrender to the will of the people and become a constitu- 
tional monarch. This he submitted to and signed on Sept. 14, and 
thus he became Zs/eu Cap. Finally, the word ¢vanche is most ex- 
pressive for the slice, or what is now called the couperet of the 
guillotine. Thus painfully disentangled by us, the gibberish has 
grown quite fearfully intelligible, and one or two of the words become 
so singularly select, and so pregnant with meaning, as to suggest 
pages of history in the condensation of a syllable. Here again we 
find a dark record flashing upon us with all the certainty of an eye- 
witness, and we find it to have been unmistakably in type more than 
200 years before the realisation took place. 

The next we cite is even still more astonishing. After troublesome 
investigation, it enables us to lift the veil and clear away the multi- 
form obscurities that the indolent have heretofore presumed to be 
but the empty jargon of a fortune-teller. 


Le part soluz, mary sera mitré 
Retour : conflict passera sur le thuille, 
Par cing cents: un trahyr sera tiltré 
Narbon : et Saulce par couteaux avons d’huille. 
(Century ix., guatrain 34.) 


The husband, alone, afflicted, will be mitred on his return ; a conflict will take 
place at the Tuileries by five hundred men. One traitor will be titled, Narbonne, 
and (the other) Saulce, grandfather, oilman, will (hand him over) to the soldiery. 


This has to be filled in as follows : Louis XVI., now alone, that 
is to say, without his wife, will suffer the indignity of being crowned 
with the red cap of Liberty. A revival this was of the Phrygian bonnet 
or head-gear of the priests of Mithras, hence the word mtré. The 
500 Marseillais brought from the southern city attack the Tuileries. 
The titled traitor is the Count de Narbonne, the minister of war. 
The other name, glimmering suddenly out of the obscurity, as a star 
through the storm-wrack of a dark night, is that of Saulce (father, 
son and grandson) the elder, tradesman of Varennes, chandler, 
grocer, oilman. The elder was procureur-syndic of his commune. 
This man betrayed the king to the populace, so that he was arrested 
par couteaux by the guards. Some read this, per custodes ; or it may 
mean coustiller, armed with a coustille, a short straight cutlass. 
Avons is the old French for grandfather, avus. 

Madame Campan (ii., 155) gives an account of their majesties 
alighting at this grocery-shop of the Mayor of Varennes, Sau/ce, who 
could, had he wished it, have saved the king. But this false-weight 
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parody of classic heroism, in reply to the tears of the queen, striking 
an attitude, ejaculated, “ J’aime mon roi, mais je resterai fidéle 4 ma 
patrie.” For this the assembly voted him, some two months later, 
20,000 livres, and, with these two scintillations illuminating him, 
Saulce quits distinction and the public eye for ever. Un Brute 
Francais, qui aime César bien, mats plus encore le sang. 

Thiers, in his account of the attack on the Tuileries, June 20, 
1792 (‘‘Révol. France.,” ij. 152), draws a pathetic picture of the afflicted 
king (mary mitré) in his sad day-dream and red night-cap. The palace, 
of which he was no longer master, was evacuated about seven in the 
evening by the populace peaceably and in good order. Then the 
king, the queen, his sister, and the children, all met together, shed- 
ding a torrent of tears. The king seemed stunned by what had 
occurred, and now for the first time noticed that the red cap was 
still upon his head: he seized it and flung it aside with indignation. 

Carlyle, in his “ French Revolution” (ii. 373, 1837), speaks of 
Barbaroux’s “six hundred Marsellese who know how to die,” and a 
few lines lower down he calls them “517 able men.” Now Thiers 
says (“ Révol. France.,” ii. 235), they arrived on June 30, 1792, and 
were five hundred men (“l/s é¢aient cing cent.”) We indicate this 
for the benefit of such as desire to find Nostradamus wrong, and we 
care nothing for Nostradamus, we only wish to find out what is right. 
Those who like to examine the conduct of the Count de Narbonne, 
we refer to Bertrand de Molleville’s “ Hist. de la Révolution.” 

We think this quatrain might lie dormant for centuries after 
realisation—in fact, it practically has done so, since 1792 is little 
short now of its centenary. It necessarily slept for more than 200 
years before the event ; for, who could tell anything about the chance 
rocket Sau/ce before it had risen parabolically and fallen back again ? 
Or who could impart meaning to the fart soluz, to the mysterious 
500, or the titled Narbonne? Six miraculous historical details lay 
perdus till time in two centuries should localise them, and, a hun- 
dred years after that, ingenuity should bring them to light. That is 
a patient way of prophesying, if you think about it. Ifa knave were 
at work, his short wisdom would seek a nimbler return than 300 
years would give him. “Now or never” is his maxim; a knave 
knows he is quite a fool at long wisdom. 

The thing is so crowded with compressed interest that we have 
even now omitted a marvellous item: conflict passera sur le thuille. 
When Nostradamus wrote this in 1555, or earlier, the Tuileries site 
was occupied by extensive tile-kilns, whence the renowned name 
sprang. Catherine de Médicis began the palace therein 1564. Ten 
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years before the mason had laid the first stone our prophet is writing 
about it as a place to be stormed by a Marseilles mob two centuries 
later. 

Multiplying pages warn us that we must soon have done, not for 
want of matter, for that might fill volumes with ample interest, though 
possibly less intense than what we now pick out ; but space will fail 
us, for a review can only shadow forth a work, not convey one. 

Napoleon said he would have a page of history all to himself, and 
it is true, like a great deal else that he said, though it proceed from 
the mouth of the greatest falsifier that ever existed. Should any- 
body think this too plain spoken, let him suspend condemnation 
until he has read Kléber’s letter, Napoleon’s counter statement, and 
Lanfrey’s comments on them both. The two first are given in full 
in the nine-volume edition of the A/émoires of Napoleon dictated by 
himself. Well, he has a page of history all to himself, and a precious 
figure he cuts in it ; yet in historical proportion, as it is meet and 
right it should be, he has a good many quatrains in Nostradamus “all 
to himself ;” for the reason above named we propose to give but one : 

De soldat simple parviendra en empire, 
De robbe courte parviendra 4 la longue: 
Vaillant aux armes, en église oi plus pire, 


Vexer les prestres comme l'eau fait l’esponge. 

(Cent. viii., guartain 57.) 
From a simple soldier he will rise to empire, 
From a short robe he will attain the long ; 
Able in war, he shows to less advantage in Church government, 
He vexes the priesthood like water in a sponge. 


The French universally explain this of Napoleon, and it fits him 
very well. But so analogous are the lives and career of Napoleon 
and Cromwell that it might be applied to Cromwell, and Garencitres 
does so apply it. Napoleon was plain lieutenant in 1785, consul 
for life in 1799, emperor from 1804 to 1814. The short robe and 
long are by Le Pelletier understood to be the consular robe and the 
imperial. The broader interpretation is perhaps the better : the 
girt-up military garb of action as contrasted with the long imperial 
robe, typical of order, leisure and direction. We should observe 
here that Nostradamus does not say parviendra a régner, ascendra 
sur le tréne, but with felicity chooses the very word that will convey 
the hint required ; kingship is over, but an empire is begun. He is 
valiant in arms, but something out of his depth in theology and 
church government : witness his ridiculous catechism, where school- 
boys were taught to love, respect, and obey the emperor—that to 
serve the emperor was to honour and serve God himself (“il est 
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devenu l’oint du Seigneur”). Lanfrey remarks here (iii. 456) that 
he makes God useful as gendarme. This is as ridiculous as his 
ideas were upon literature. He once wrote to Cretel, “de faire faire 
a Paris des chansons ” to rouse enthusiasm, as the c/ague at a theatre 
would. isum teneatis? When he said to Goéthe, “ Vous étes un 
homme,” how truly might not the poet have rejoined “ Vraiment ! 
c'est ce que vous n’étes pas, Sire.” Fancy Burns receiving an order 
from the Home Office to write “ Bannockburn,” and send it back by 
return ona halfpenny post-card. It would not have resulted in “ Do 
or die ”—the sole alternative being to die, and not to do it. 

But, though far from successful in ecclesiastical direction, he 
thoroughly vexes the priesthood, penetrating into every hole and 
corner, as water does into a sponge. 

In century i., quatrain 88, we get a wonderful passage. 
Nostradamus says, Le divin mal surprendra le grand Prince a little 
before his marriage. We take this to mean the Austrian marriage, 
which was preceded by the divorce of Josephine. His prop and credit, 
it runs on, shall fall into a sudden weakness and then comes this 
tremendous sentence : 


Conseil mourra pour la teste rasée. 


Counsel shall perish from this shaven poll. 


Garencitres (who was a doctor, and admitted of our College of 
Physicians, then in Warwick Lane, or in the original stone house of 
Knightrider Street before that) could have, of course, no conception 
of the historical fulfilment, but he renders /e divin mal as “the 
falling sickness, called by the Greeks efilepsia, and by the Latins 
morbus sacer.” Nobody else, perhaps, has rendered it ‘ epilepsy,” 
but, thus put, the forecast becomes miraculous. It is a point to 
rewrite history upon, for history has failed to see this great fact. 
Herod was smitten, rejoicing to be called a god. Napoleon the 
same in his concocted catechism. 

Napoleon, Cromwell, Mahomet, Cesar, and probably Alexander, 
were all epileptic. ‘The moral crime, and the blasphemous egotism 
of this idolator de mon étoile, have now convulsed the mighty Leyden 
jar, or electric battery, of this brain and demon-force that has so 
mercilessly dealt torpedo shocks to Europe. ‘The Corsican cerebral 
pap is a weakened centre now ; the inner prop is gone ; phantasms 
huger than ever visit the big brain, which itself is readier than ever 
to entertain them, but with a terribly diminished power of bringing 
them to any practical evolution. ‘The demigod is turning fast to 
Byron’s “little Pagod.” Be these predestinations or not, in the theo- 
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logical sense of the word, here was the sentence of /e divin ma/ quietly 
jotted down in Salon de Craux, and recorded two hundred and fifty 
years before against the name of the epileptic bandit of Corsica 
Apollyon—or Napoleon, for those who like the recent form better. 

This brings us to the end, not of what has to be said, but of 
the space to say it in, and there is no room left to give the life of our 
seer, nor to vindicate him from the baseless charges of imposture that, 
from the issue of his first almanac till now, have from time to time 
been hurled at him. Whether a vindication be now needed or not, 
after the little we have here exhibited, is a question. Probably it is, 
for folly dies hard, but that will be seen lateron. We have no 
theory about this man, we leave it to better hands to supply one. 
What we do say is: here are facts so far as we can, after no stint of 
drudgery, either see or arrive at them, and there are thousands more 
producible as startling as these—very many more, less so, but still 
inexplicable. These very facts, first of all, we hope to see disputed, 
or better interpreted, for we fecl sure, from the trouble we have taken 
already, that wider research will only end in establishing our oracle 
the more by giving data that may help to open up the Quatrains 
whose sense is latent still. 

We have now a word to say that may at first sight appear 
irrelevant, but we intend to wind up with it. The Rev. Richard 
Warner (“ Lit. Recol.” i. 212) asked Warren Hastings, touching the 
jugglers in India, whether he had ever witnessed any of their feats 
which he could not account for on the principles usually employed to 
explain them. Warner referred to their extraordinary performances, 
sleights of hand, and general deceptive skill. Mr. Hastings replied 
by telling one very remarkable story of a conjurer who brought in a 
large empty wicker basket, which he showed to be perfectly empty ; he 
inverted it with the opening to the ground ; after incantations “and 
jabberings” he raised it : a little black woman was seen sitting. She 
rose, danced, rushed out of the tent and was seen no more. He 
added that he would not relate such matters in general society, lest he 
should be suspected of credu/ity. This is a brave man for the Governor- 
General of India! What credulity ? we ask. Believing his own eyes? 
Then seeing is not believing—and there we leave it all. Had the 
Apostles gone upon the principle of testifying only to what mankind 
were willing to accept as credible, we suppose—why, that Si. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s would never have been built. 


Cc. A. WARD. 
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THE GROAC’H: A LEGEND OF 
BRITTANY. 


EOLOGISTS tell us that, when the rigour of the Glacial age 
first began to give way beneath the influence of a more genial 
temperature, and the Fauna and Flora of the earlier period were 
driven ever more and more northward by the advancing flood of 
warmth and light, some tribes retreated, like the conquered clans of 
a savage race, to the mountain tops and lofty plateaux and rugged 
places of the earth, where their descendants yet remain, in spots 
separated from one another by hundreds or even thousands of miles, 
but testifying, by their common form and structure, to the days when 
their ancestors bore undisputed sway over the vast tracts now occupied 
by the more successful invaders. So, too, in the intellectual world, 
while the beliefs and superstitions of early man have ever been 
gradually retreating before the rising tide of progress and civilisation, 
many of the primzeval faiths and traditions of the human race 
have found a refuge in spots lying out of the Sturm und Drang of 
modern life, and there survive, even to the present day, bearing 
witness, by the remarkable resemblance which they bear alike to one 
another and to the beliefs and thought of the more backward 
peoples, to the essential unity which pervades the constituent 
elements of human thought throughout the world. 

In yet another respect does the parallel hold good, which we have 
attempted to draw between the physical and intellectual kingdoms. 
As, in the former, relics of the bygone order of things are found, 
ever and anon, imbedded in the later drift, or protected by the 
superincumbent strata of more recent formations, akin to some of 
the species yet existing in the isolated corners of the earth, so, too, 
in the realm of thought, we find, in the very heart of civi'ised society, 
rites and customs and superstitions which can evidently claim a 
common origin both with the present day mythologies of the savage 
races and with the Pagan systems of antiquity, as preserved in 
ancient literature and in the traditions which yet survive in the less 
sophisticated districts of the more advanced nations. 
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We have compared the march of progress and enlightenment to 
that of a genial warmth ; such, in the main, it has indisputably been. 
No good, however, is altogether unmixed; the sun himself parches as 
well as nourishes, and draws up, not only fertilising moisture, but also 
noxious vapours. And so, while it is to the sun of culture that we 
owe the stately forests, resonant with song, the brilliant flowers, and 
the luxuriant vegetation of religion, philosophy, literature and the 
arts, this same sun has likewise given birth to the poisonous weeds 
which flourish so rankly in our great cities, and has scorched up vast 
tracts of our daily life into an arid desert of mechanism and conven- 
tionality, and has, at the same time, killed off many of the fresh 
growths which flourished in the shade of calmer and more restful, if 
colder and poorer, times. And when we come across the abodes of 
old-world myth and legend which yet exist in some out-of-the-way 
nooks of Europe, it is with something of the feelings of exhilaration 
and refreshment which the traveller experiences who ascends out of 
a dry and sandy waste, or rank and stifling swamp, into the bracing 
air of the ancient hills, whose sides are clothed with fresh green 
mosses and fragrant heather. 

None of these patches of old-world vegetation are brighter and 
greener than those which are yet to be found, though rapidly be- 
coming more circumscribed in extent, in the lands peopled by the 
Celtic race. The mountains and islands of western Ireland, the 
Scottish Highlands, and the rocky sea-board of Brittany, have not 
yet wholly succumbed to the prosaic influence of the steam engine 
and Elementary Education Acts, but still preserve a considerable 
wealth of picturesque fable and tradition. These popular literatures 
differ among themselves, according to the genius of the various 
peoples inhabiting the localities in which they flourish. Thus, the 
Irish legends are sometimes characterised by a bright and playful 
humour, sometimes animated by a deep and touching pathos, but 
nearly always possess a refined and truly artistic beauty of their own ; 
the Highland superstitions are generally of a wild and weird, some- 
times of a gloomy and savage, cast. Welsh literature is marked by 
boldness and vividness of conception, and a luxuriant and even ex- 
travagant wealth of fancy and invention ; while the gruesome element 
frequently predominates in Breton folk-lore, which is also deeply 
tinged by the superstitious, though sincere, devotion of the people. 
Still, among all these various groups a strong family likeness is dis- 
cernible; and not only so, but the ancient Celtic traditions as a whole 
are full of striking, even startling, resemblances to the myths of other 
nations of the East and of the West, civilised and savage, ancient 
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and modern. To trace and classify these resemblances and affinities 
even in the most superficial manner would require, not an article, but 
a volume, and that a bulky one ; nevertheless, a single specimen will 
enable us to form seme idea of the manner in which the myths and 
Méarchen of the world touch and overlap each other. Accordingly, 
we propose first to relate in its entirety the zave and graceful Breton 
legend of the “ Groac’h of the ile du Lok,” following the version of 
M. Emile Souvestre, and then to attempt to trace its pedigree through 
the various lines, so to speak, and to prove its kinship with sundry 
legendary families of world-wide diffusion. 

In the first place, however, it may not be superfluous to state what 
manner of being a Groac’h is, as possibly she is not familiar to all 
our readers. The word Groach, or Grach, signifies, according to 
M. Souvestre, an old woman, and was applied originally to the druid- 
esses who had a college in an island off the Breton coast, and then 
came to designate any fairy dwelling amid the waters. In the follow- 
ing story, as will be seen, the Groac’h appears as a young and beautiful 
water-sprite, of malignant disposition—a siren without the feathers, or 
a mermaid without the scaly appendage. ‘This much being premised, 
to our story. 

Once upon a time, when miracles were of every-day occurrence, 
there dwelt in the parish of Lanillis—where have ever flourished, 
besides hay and corn, orchards which bear apples sweeter than the 
honey of Sizun, and plum-trees, all of whose blossoms come to fruit, 
while all the marriageable girls are virtuous, and good housekeepers, 
if we may believe what their parents say—in this favoured parish of 
Lanillis, we repeat, dwelt a young man called Houarn Pogamm, and 
a young girl called Bellah Postik. In their earliest infancy their 
mothers had brought them up in the same cradle, as is the custom 
of the country to do with such children as are intended some day to 
become, with God’s permission, man and wife, and, as they grew up, 
they loved one another with all their hearts. But their parents came 
to die, leaving the two orphans destitute ; so these, to earn their 
bread, entered into the service of the same master, where they might 
have been happy, but that the hearts of lovers are like the sea, which 
makes perpetual moan. 

“Tf only we had the money to buy a little cow, and a lean pig to 
fatten,” said Houarn, “I would rent a bit of land of the master, and 
the priest should marry us, and we would go and live together.” 

*‘ Ah,” said Bellah, with a deep sigh, “ but the times are so hard ! 
Pigs and cows went up at the last fair of Ploudalmazeau! For 
certain, God no longer troubles himself how the world wags!” 
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“I’m afraid we shall have to wait a long time,” the young 
fellow went on; “it’s never my luck to finish the bottles, when 
I’m drinking with my friends at the inn,’ 

“A very long time,” replied Bellah, “‘for I have not once been 
able to hear the cuckoo sing.” 

Now, he whose turn it is to finish a bottle will be married before 
the year is out, and the maiden who hears the cuckoo will be married 
before the next winter. 

This state of things went on, until at length Houarn lost all 
patience, and, going to Bellah, who was winnowing corn on the 
threshing floor, announced his intention of setting out in the world 
to seek his fortune. Bellah was sorely grieved by these tidings, and 
did her best to dissuade him, but Houarn had a will of his own and 
would not listen to her. 

“The birds,” he said, “ fly straight before them until they reach 
a corn-field, and the bees until they come to a flower-bed, and shall 
a man have less reason than these winged creatures? I, too, will go 
on until I come across the money to buy a little cow and a lean pig. 
If you love me, Bellah, do not oppose a plan which must hasten our 
marriage.” 

Bellah comprehended that a wilful man must go his own way, so 
she submitted, although her heart failed her, and she said— 

“Go, then, in God’s keeping, since go you must, but I will first 
share with you the best part of my inheritance.” 

So she took the young man to an old chest that belonged to her, 
and took out a bell which had belonged to St. Kolédok,' and 
sounded of its own accord whenever its possessor was in peril, so as to 
give his friends warning thereof ; and a knife once worn by St. Coren- 
tin,? which possessed the property of releasing all persons and things 
from the spells of evil spirits ; and a staff which St. Vouga* used 

' It is also stated of the bell of St. Kolédok, or St. Ké, that it rang of its 
own accord at the spot where the saint was to establish his hermitage. 

* St. Corentin was another hermit, near whose abode was a fountain, wherein 
lived a fish endowed with the marvellous property of becoming whole again, 
however much the magic knife of the saint might cut away from him. This story 
seems akin to the Irish legends attached to the Holy Wells, many of which are 
inhabited by a trout which is under the special protection of the patron saint of 
the well. Iam not aware that any of these trout served as food to their respective 
saints, as did St. Corentin’s fish, but several of them appear to have shared the 
latter’s tenacity of life; for when caught and wounded, and even half-grilled, 
they have succeeded in effecting their escape and getting back to their well. 

% St. Vouga appears to have been addicted to rather eccentric modes of loco- 
motion. He crossed the sea upon a rock, as St. Brandon did upon an iceberg, 
in Matthew Arnold’s beautiful poem. So, too, the Algonquin culture-deity, 
Glooskap, crossed the ocean on a floating island, or in a stone canoe, The stone 
canoe is of frequent occurrence in North-American Indian myth. 
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to carry, and which would bear its owner whithersoever he would. 
Bellah gave her over the’ knife for his protection, and the bell to 
give her warning of any evil that might befall, but herself kept the 
staff, that she might have the means of coming to him in time of 
need. 

Houarn thanked her for her gifts, and the two wept together for 
a while, after the manner of parting lovers, but neither exhorted each 
other to constancy, for each had faith in the other’s truth. Houarn 
then set out for the mountains, but, in every village through which he 
passed, he was assailed by a crowd of beggars, who took him fora 
lord, because he boasted a sound pair of breeches. 

“Faith!” said he to himself, “in this country I'll sooner be 
spending than making a fortune ; I must go farther afield.” 

At length he reached the coast, andcame to Pontaven, a pretty town, 
s.anding upon a river, whose banks are planted with poplars. There, 
as he was sitting at the inn-door, he heard two salt-makers conversing, 
as they loaded their mules. They were speaking of the “ Groac’h of 
the fle du Lok,” and in reply to Houarn’s question, they told him 
that she was a fairy, who dwelt in a lake in the largest of the Glénans, 
and was said to be as rich as all the kings in the world put together ; 
but, though many people had repaired to her abode in search of her 
treasures, none had ever returned. 

Houarn straightway resolved to go thither himself, and try his 
luck. The muleteers did all they could to dissuade him, but in vain ; 
they then raised the neighbourhood upon him, calling upon all good 
Christians to restrain the hot-headed young man, who was bent upon 
running to his ruin. Houarn thanked the good people for the interest 
they took in his safety, and readily consented to abandon his enter- 
prise if only they would find him the wherewithal to buy a little cow 
and a lean pig. This immediately cooled the ardour of the worthy 
people, who suffered him to proceed, muttering that a wilful man 
must have his own way. 

Houarn went down to the shore and got a boatman to ferry him 
over to the fle du Lok, in the middle of which he found a pool, sur- 
rounded by marish plants covered with rosy blooms. At the end of 
this little lake he espied, beneath a clump of broom, a little sea-green 
skiff in the form of a sleeping swan, with its head under its wing, 
floating upon the placid waters. 

Houarn wondered at this sight, the like of which he had never 
beheld ; he stepped on board the skiff, the better to examine it, when 
lo ! the swan suddenly awoke, raised its head, began to beat the water 
vigorously with its broad feet, and darted from the shore. Houarn 
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uttered a cry of terror, and was about to jump off and swim for his 
life, when the swan plunged his beak into the water and dived, drag- 
ging the young man with him. Houarn, unable to open his mouth, 
for fear of letting in the stagnant water of the pool, suffered himself 
to be borne along in silence, until he reached the dwelling of the 
Groac’h. 

This was a palace, built of pearly shells, fairer than the mind can 
fancy. In front of it was a flight of crystal stairs, made in such won- 
drous fashion that each one, as the foot touched it, sang like a wood- 
lark. All round stretched vast gardens, where grew forests of ocean 
plants, and lawns of green sea-weed, pied with diamonds and rubies 
instead of flowers. In the first apartment the Groac’h lay, reclined 
upon a golden couch. She was clad ina robe of sea-green silk, 
floating and undulating like a wave ; her black hair, entwined with 
sprays of coral, fell to her feet ; her eyes were iike two dark rock-pools, 
wherein the moon is mirrored, and in her face the delicate white and 
rose were mingled as in the inside of a sea-shell. 

Houarn stopped short, dazzled by so much beauty, but the Groac’h 
rose and advanced towards him with a smile, and her step was as 
light and graceful as a white-topped billow coursing towards the land. 

“Welcome !” said she, making a sign to the young peasant to 
enter ; “ there is always room for strangers, especially for such hand- 
some youths as you. What is your name, whence come you, and 
what do you want ?” resumed the Groac’h, as the young man entered 
somewhat reassured. 

“My name is Houarn ; I come from Tanillis, and I am seeking 
the wherewithal to buy a little cow and a lean pig.” 

“Very well, Houarn,” replied the fairy, “come in and trouble 
yourself no more, for you shall have all your heart can desire.” 

She then led him into a second hall, wainscoted with pearls, 
where he was served with eight kinds of wine, in eight goblets of 
embossed silver. Houarn tasted the eight kinds of wine, and found 
them so good that he drank eight goblets of each kind, and at every 
draught the Groac’h appeared lovelier than at the preceding. She 
encouraged him to drink, telling him that he need not be afraid of 
ruining her, for the pool communicated with the sea, and all the 
shipwrecked treasures were borne to her palace by a magic current. 

“By my soul !” said Houarn, who was getting elatd by the wine, 
“T don’t wonder the folk speaking ill of you ; such great riches 
always excite jealousy. For my part, I should be satisfied with half 


your wealth.” 
“Tt is yours, if you choose,” said the fairy ; “my husband, the 
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korandon,' has left me a widow, and, if I am to your liking, I am 
ready to marry you.” 

Houarn was dumbfounded. He, a peasant, whose life had hither- 
to been spezt in tending the pigs and following the plough, whose 
diet had been black bread and sour cider, and whose bed was on the 
straw, to wed this lovely spirit, who dwelt in so magnificent a palace, 
and was so rich that she could treat her guests to eight kinds 
of wine, without limit as to quantity! His troth, no doubt, was 
plighted to Bellah ; but then men so easily forget details of this 
kind, wherein they strongly resemble women, so he politely replied 
that it was impossible to refuse the fairy anything, and that he would 
be proud and happy to become her husband. 

The Groac’h then said that she would get supper ready, and 
straightway spread a table with all manner of viands that Houarn had 
ever heard of, and many more beside. She then went to a fish-pond 
at the bottom of the garden, and there began to call out, ‘* Ho, there ! 
notary ! miller!.tailor! chorister!” and at each summons a fish 
swam up, which she caught in a net of steel, until the net was full, 
and then she went into an adjoining room and cast all the fish into 
a golden frying-pan. 

Now Houarn bethought him that, amid the crackling of the fry, 
he could hear little voices whispering. “Who's that whispering under 
the golden frying-pan ?” he asked.: 

“Tt’s only the wood cracking,” replied the fairy, poking the fire. 

3ut a moment afterwards, the murmuring of little voices again 
arose. ‘ What’s that murmuring?” he asked. 

“Only the fry caught,” she said, turning the fish. But next instant, 
the little voices cried out louder than ever. 

“Who is it that keeps on crying out ?” he demanded. 

“The cricket on the hearth,” replied the fairy, and began to sing 
so loud, that nothing more could be heard. 

But all that he had heard caused the young man to reflect ; he 
felt a thrill of fear, and fear gave rise to remorse. “ Holy Mary !” 
he thought, “can I already have forgotten Bellah for a Groac’h, who 
must be a child of the devil! With her, I shall never dare to say 
my prayers, and I am bound for hell, as sure as a pig-wormer.”? 

While these melancholy reflections were passing through his mind 
the fairy had set the fry on the table and pressed him to eat, while 


' The Xorandon is a little dwarfish sprite, like the German Xoédo/d, or the 
Irish Leprechaun or Fear Darrig. 

* The Breton legends are singularly unanimous in assigning this unpleasant 
fate to the unfortunate members of this profession ; wherefore, I know not, 
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she went for a dozen fresh kinds of wine. Houarn drew out his knife 
with a sigh, and addressed himself to the meal, for it is only in novels 
and romances that people in love or in sorrow can do without eating, 
and ours is a plain unvarnished statement of facts. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he touched the fish with the knife that dissoived all en- 
chantments, than they all stood upright, and assumed the form of 
little men, each in the costume of his condition. There was a notary 
in his bands, a tailor in violet stockings, a miller all over flour, and a 
chorister in his surplice, and they all cried out at once, as they swam 
about in the grease, “Save us, Houarn, if you would be saved 
yourself.” 

“Holy Virgin!” exclaimed the astounded peasant, “who are 
these little men floundering in the melted butter ?” 

“ We are Christians, like yourself,” they replied ; “ we, too, came 
to the isle to seek our fortunes ; we, too, married the Groac’h, and, 
on the morrow of our nuptials, she treated us as she had treated our 
predecessors, who are in the great fish-pond.” 

“What!” cried Houarn, “can a woman who looks so young 
already be the widow of so many fishes ?” 

“Yes, and you will soon be in the same plight, ready to be 
cooked and eaten by the next comers.” 

Houarn gave a bound, as though he already felt himself in the 
golden frying-pan, and rushed towards the door, only bent on effect- 
ing his escape before the Groac’h returned. But she had come in, 
meanwhile, and heard all. She cast her steel net over the young 
man’s head, and straightway he became a frog. The fairy then took 
him to the fish pond, where were assembled all her former husbands. 

At this moment, St. Kolédok’s bell, which Houarn wore about his 
neck, rang of its own accord. Bellah heard it as she was skimming 
the evening’s milk ; her heart stopped its beating for a moment, but 
she soon regained courage. Without stopping to ask aid or advice 
of anyone, she hastily put on her Sunday clothes, her new shoes and 
silver cross, took the magic staff of St. Vouga and sallied forth. 


Arrived at the cross-roads, she planted the staffin the earth, and 
said : 

Now bethink thee of St. Vouga ; 

Guide me, crabstick, guide me onward, 

O’er earth, through air, across the waters, 

Till I come to where my love is. 


Straightway the staff was changed into a red mule, curry-combed, 
saddled and bridled, with a bow of ribbon over each ear, and a blue 
plume in his frontlet. Bellah mounted without hesitation. The 
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mule started off, first at a walk, then at a trot, then at a gallop, until 
hedges and ditches, rocks and trees, houses and steeples, flew past 
the young girl swift as a weaver’s reel. Yet she kept on repeating to 
the mule : “ The swallow outstrips the horse, the wind outstrips the 
swallow, the lightning outstrips the wind ; but thou, my mule, must 
outstrip them all, for ’tis a part of my heart that is in pain, the best 
part of my heart is in danger.” 

The mule understood and flew on, like a straw borne by the 
hurricane, until he reached the foot of a rock in Arhés, known as the 
Stag’s Leap, and there he stopped, for never horse or man had 
mounted this rock. But Bellah again said : 

Now bethink thee of St. Vouga ; 

Guide me, crabstick, guide me onward, 

O’er earth, through air, across the waters, 

Till I come to where my love is. 
Whereupon two wings issued from the sides of her steed, who 
became a great bird and carried her to the top of the rock. Here 
she found a nest built of potter's clay and covered with moss, 
wherein crouched a little black wrinkled korandon, who cried on 
seeing her, “‘ Here’s the pretty girl that must save me.” 

“Save you !” said Beilah ; “and who are you, my little man ?” 

“Tam Jeannik, the husband of the.Groac’h of the fle du Lok, 
who has banished me to this spot, whence I cannot escape until I 
have hatched six stone eggs upon which I am sitting.” 

Beliah could not help laughing. “ Poor dear little cock,” she 
said, “how can I deliver you ?” 

“‘ By delivering Houarn from the power of the Groac’h.” 

“Oh ! tell me how I can do that,” she cried, “and though I had 
to go a pilgrimage on my knees through the four bishoprics, I would 
begin at once.” 

“Well,” said the korandon, “ you must do two things ; first appear 
before the Groac’h disguised as a young man ; then take away the 
steel net which hangs at her girdle, and shut her up in it until the day 
of judgment.” 

“But where can I get a suit of man’s clothes to fit me, korandon, 
dear ?” 


** You shall soon know, my pretty maid.” 

So saying, the elf plucked off four of his red hairs and blew them 
into the air, when they became four tailors ; the first bore a cabbage, 
the second a pair of scissors, the third a needle, and the fourth a 
goose. They all sat them down with their legs crossed, about 
the nest, and set to work. Of one cabbage leaf they made a fine 
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coat, quilted upon all the seams ; a second furnished a waistcoat, but 
it took two to make a pair of wide Breton breeches. Finally, of the 
heart of the cabbage they made a hat, and of the stem a pair of 
shoes. 

Bellah donned her new clothes--in which you would have taken 
her for a nobleman, clad ina suit of green velvet, lined with white 
satin—thanked the korandon, received his final instructions and 
mounted her great bird, who carried her straight to the enchanted 
island, and there resumed his original form of a crabstick. There 
she found the magic bark, which bore her to the palace of the 
Groac’h. 

The latter was enraptured at the sight of her gaily-dressed visitor, 
and exclaimed, “ By Satan, my cousin, here is the handsomest fellow 
that ever visited me, and I think I shall love him for thrice three 
days.” She then lavished a thousand caresses on Bellah, calling her 
darling, and sweetheart, and offered her refreshments. 

The girl found St. Corentin’s knife upon the table, where Houarn 
had dropped it, and, picking it up for time of need, she followed 
the Groac’h into the garden. Her hostess showed her the lawns 
studded with the jewelled flowers, the fountains of lavender-water, 
and, above all, the fishpond, wherein were swimming fishes of a 
thousand hues. 

Bellah pretended to be so delighted with the latter, that she sat 
down on the edge of the pond, the better to observe them. The 
Groac’h seized this opportunity of asking whether Bellah was willing 
to abide with her for evermore. “Indeed,” said Bellah, “I ask 
nothing better, if only I may fish for one of these pretty fish, with 
that net you carry.” 

The Groac’h, who suspected nothing, handed her the net with a 
smile, saying, “There, my handsome fisherman, let’s see what you 
will catch.” 

“T will catch the devil,” cried Bellah, throwing the net over the 
fairy’s head ; “in the name of the Saviour of men, accursed sorceress, 
become in body even that which you are in soul ;” and the Groac’h, 
unable to resist this puissant conjuration, was transformed from the 
fairest of water-spirits into the most hideous queen of the toadstools.! 
Bellah speedily disposed of her, by throwing her, net and all, into a 
well, which she closed with a great stone, whereon she made the sign 
of the cross, that the wicked witch might be unable to get out until 
the day of judgment. 

She then hastened back towards the fish-pond, but all the fish 


! The Bretons call toadstools, ¢rdzes des crapauds. 
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came to meet her walking in procession like a company of speckled 
monks, crying in their little hoarse voices, “ Hail to our lord and 
master, who has rescued us from the steel net and golden frying-pan !” 

* And who will restore you to the form of Christians,” said Bellah ; 


and she drew forth the knife of St. Corentin, when she espied a green 


frog, with the magic bell about his neck, who knelt before her, sobbing 
bitterly and clasping his little hands over his little heart. 

“Ts it thou, my poor Houarn, king of my joy and of my grief?” 
she cried, and touched him with the magic knife. Houarn imme- 
diately resumed his proper form, and the two embraced, weeping with 
one eye for past sorrows and laughing with the other for the present 
joy. 

Bellah then restored all the other fishes to their own shape, which 
was nosooner done than the little korandon of the Stag’s Rock appeared, 
seated in his nest as in a chariot, and drawn by six cockchafers, 
which he had hatched from the six stone eggs. When he saw Bellah, 
he cried, “‘ Thanks to you, my pretty maid, the spell is broken ;a 
man again, and a cock no longer, I am come to prove my gratitude 
to you.” 

He then led the lovers into the treasure rooms of the Groac’h, 
which were filled with precious stones, and bade them help them- 
selves. They did not need to be told twice, but filled their pockets, 
their girdles, their hats, and even their wide Breton breeches. At 
length, when they could stow away no more, Bellah ordered her staff 
to become a winged car, large enough to take them back to Lanillis, 
with all those whom she had rescued. 

Arrived there, their banns were published, and in due time they 
were married, and all went according to their original plans, except 
that, instead of buying a little cow and a lean pig, they bought up 
all the lands of the parish, and settled there, as farmers, the people 
whom they had brought from the fle du Lok. 

The foregoing legend may be compared to a triple rope, whose 
three strands are represented by three of those world-myths, which 
recur with such persistence in the traditions of every age and race ; 
with each of these strands, again, other threads, of diverse colour 
and texture, twine and mingle. 

First of all comes the Circe myth, the story of an enchantress who 
inveigles men into her power by her irresistible beauty, and then, by 
her magic arts, changes them into some bestial form. A pendant 
to the Grecian Circe is found in the Eastern Queen Labé, in the 
Arabian Nights story of “ King Beder and the Princess Giauharé.” 
She, it will be remembered, was in the habit of taking for her lover 
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every handsome stranger who visited her realm, until she grew tired 
of him, when she transformed him into some animal. Similiar meta- 
morphoses play, as all are aware, a large part in every popular 
mythology. The power of the deities, sprites or sorcercers, to trans- 
form themselves or others into whatever shape they will, still obtains 
implicit credence among all uncivilised peoples, nor is it wholly extinct 
even in Europe. The terrestrial, or rather aqueous, paradise wherein 
the Groac’h dwelt, resembles the seducing abodes which similar 
fascinating, but malignant, beings, both in the East and West, are 
generally represented as inhabiting, and which have so many times 
passed out of the Volksmdrchen to find a place in the Kunstgedichte ; 
such as the garden of Ariosto’s Alcina, the bower of bliss of Spenser’s 
Acrasia, the palace of Milton’s Comus, and the like. Very similar, too, 
is the manner in which the spells of the Groac’h are broken, to the cor- 
responding dénouement in the other stories to which we have referred, 
and to others ofthe same class. Bellah destroys the fairy’s power by 
securing her net, as the brothers in “Comus ” were directed to seize 
the magician’s cup and wand. The sudden transformation of the 
lovely Groac’h into a hideous toad recalls the metamorphosis of 
Alcina, in the “ Orlando Furioso,” from a beauteous lady to a loath- 
some hag, under the effect of the magic ring given to Ruggiero by 
Melissa. Bellah achieved her success under supernatural advice, 
like. most of the heroes and heroines in a similar position, though, 
certainly, the little korandon is rather a grotesque version of the 
stately Hermes, who warned Odysseus against Circe’s magic wiles, or 
the Fata Melissa, or the spirit in Milton’s ‘‘ Comus.” 

The episode of the fish talking in the frying-pan reminds us of a 
similar incident in the “Story of the Young King of the Black Isles,” 
in the Arabian Nights, where the inhabitants of a whole city had been 
transformed into fishes by a malignant enchantress. Four of these 
fish, being caught, were sold to the Sultan, and, being put into a 
frying-pan, demeaned themselves in somewhat similar wise to those 
of the fle du Lok. 

The second strand of our rope consists of what we may term the 
Parizade myth, after the heroine ofanother Arabian Nights story, that, 
namely, of “The Two Sisters who were jealous of their Younger 
Sister.” In it, two brothers set out, one after the other, in quest of 
the talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden water. Owing to 
their neglect of the instructions they had received, they failed, and 
were turned into stones. Their sister, the Princess Parizade, then 
set out, achieved the object of the quest, and released her brothers, 
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together with many other adventurers who had likewise fallen victims 
to the enchantment. 

There are many variants of this story. Sometimes, as in the 
Parizade story, it is a sister who goes to the assistance of her brother; 
sometimes, as in “The Groac’h,” and the German story of “ Jorinda 
and Joringel” (Grimm), one lover rescues the other ; sometimes, as 
in the German stories of “The Two Brothers” and “The Gold 
Children,” it is a brother who succours his brother. It will be 
noticed that the hero of this class of Marchen is often, if we may so 
speak, a heroine, the sterner sex frequently, though by no means in- 
variably, preferring to fulfil their mission vi e¢ armis. 

The Parizade myth resembles the Circe myth in its dénouement, 
which is brought about by the last, and successful, adventurer van- 
quishing the powers of evil, and setting free his, or her, less fortunate 
predecessors. 

The heroine of our story, as is usual with mythical adventurers, 
was aided by the possession of various objects endowed with super- 
natural virtue. In like manner similar magic properties were bestowed 
by the gods upon several of the ancient Greek heroes, such as 
Perseus and Jason. Indeed, the hero of myth, legend, or romance, is 
seldom without some such token of the favour of a friendly deity, 
mage, or fairy. This, no doubt, is a special development of the 
ubiquitous belief in the efficacy of talismans and fetishes, which 
ascribes to any object connected in some way or other with the higher 
powers, a miraculous faculty of protecting its owner from malignant 
influences, spiritual and temporal. Such beliefs are still flourishing 
in the very heart of civilised society. Few of us, probably, are un- 
acquainted with someone who regards a stolen potato, a cork, or the 
cramp-bone of a sheep as a prophylactic against rheumatism,or attaches 
some mysterious importance to a rusty horse-shoe, a scrap of iron 
which he, or, more probably, she, has picked up, or the like. The 
innumerable, and, apparently, capricious superstitions of gamblers 
are notorious. In our story, the ecclesiastical proclivities of the 
Bretons are characteristically shown, by the fact of the magical articles 
of which Bellah was possessed being the rélics of three different 
saints. 

The bell of St. Kolédok, which gave warning to one lover of any 
danger happening to the other, resembles the turquoises, rubies, 
opals, &c. of innumerable stories, which turn pale when their owner 
is in jeopardy. In the Parizade story, one brother gave his sister a 
knife which showed spots of blood, the other a string of pearls which 
stuck together, in the like case. The safety of an absent dear one is 
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indicated by a ring, or a knife, in the A/archen of many countries ; a 
flower, or a tree, answers the same purpose in German, Indian, 
Persian, Italian, and Central American stories. Professor Max Miiller 
(“Chips from a German Workshop”) gives instances of a similar 
belief existing at the present day. “When a Maori war party” he 
says, “is about to start, the priests set up sticks in the ground to 
represent the warriors, and he whose stick is blown down is to fall in 
the battle. In British Guiana, when young children are betrothed, 
trees are planted by the respective parties in witness of the contract, 
and if either tree should happen to wither, the child it belongs to is 
sure to die.” In one aspect, however, the bell of St. Kolédok differs 
from articles endowed with a similar virtue in any story I have ever 
met with. In all other cases, the departing one leaves the object 
with his friend, to testify to his safety during his absence; in our 
story, however, Houarn took the bell with him, and it was by a 
certain telegraphic process that it conveyed to Bellah the fact of her 
lover’s danger. 

The knife of St. Corentin, which possessed the power of dissolv- 
ing all enchantments, resembles the ring given by Melissa to Ruggiero 
in Ariosto, to which allusion has already been made. 

The staff of St. Vouga, which changed into a mule, may, possibly, 
be counected with the wooden horse in the Arabian Nights story of 
the “ Enchanted Horse.” Moreover, in its successive transformations 
into a mule and a bird, in the service of the heroine, it reminds us of 
the friendly animals who so often assist the heroes of fairy tales. 

The last of the three world-myths which furnish the main subject 
of our story is that of the descent into Hades, to bring up thence a 
lover or a friend ; a class of which the stories of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, Psyche and Eros, Heracles and Theseus, are the best known 
examples. Now there seems, at first sight, little to differentiate the 
present story from the innumerable others, both in popular tradition 
and chivalric romance, which hinge upon the deliverance of the 
victims to some malignant spirit or enchanter, while the parallel between 
the dive through the lagoon to the subaqueous palace of the Groac’h, 
and the descents of Orpheus, Psyche, and Heracles to the shades, 
may appear somewhat forced. I think, however, that it will not be 
impossible to find certain connecting links, which will go far towards 
establishing the relationship between these very dissimilar traditions. 
In the first place, there are very strong reasons for supposing that 
the belief in the fairy folk is based upon a survival of ancestor- 
worship ; Celtic legend, in particular, teems with instances which tend 
to identify the fairies with the spirits of the dead, or with the powers 
of the underworld, while a descent into the subterranean abodes of the 
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fairies by a husband or a lover, to recover the bride whom they had 
stolen from him, is not of unfrequent occurrence. 

Passing now to a series of stories which bear more directly upon 
our hyp »thesis, we read, in the Irish tale of “ The Soul Cages,” of a 


_ fisherman, who, being invited to the submarine abode ofa “ merrow,” 


or merman, saw there a number of lobster-pots, wherein were im- 
prisoned the souls of shipwrecked mariners. Struck with compassion 
for these unfortunate spirits, the fisherman gave his entertainer a 
return invitation, made him drunk with /otheen, and then repaired 
to his abode and released the imprisoned souls, who escaped, whist- 
ling and squeaking like the ghosts of Penelope's suitors in the Odyssey. 
Indeed, whistling seems to be the universal language among the 
ghosts ; it is thus that the medicine-men of many savage nations 
discourse with the spirits raised by their incantations.” 

Returning to our subject, we find, it is true, nothing in the Irish 
story to clearly identify the abodes of these water-spirits with the 
infernal regions. A Magdeburg story supplies the missing link. The 
hero, one of the typical dreadnought class, goes to hell and enters 
into the service of the devil, who sets him to work in the kitchen, 
where he sees many pans in which souls are stewing. He, too, lets 
out the captive souls, thereby incurring dismissal from the devil’s 
service. 

The connection of the German and Irish stories with one another, 
and of both with the Breton legend of the Groac’h, is obvious. They 
belong, moreover, to a large class of stories, which, in various forms, 
were highly popular in the Middle Ages. A German story from 
Miinster tells how the Lord and St. Peter once visited a man named 
Hans Lustig, who had once been rich, but had gambled away all his 
fortune. In return for his hospitality, he was allowed the usual three 
wishes, one of which was for a pack of cards which would enable 


1 One feature in the Theseus myth possesses a curious parallel in Irish legend. 
Once the Fenian knights, with the exception of Finn and his son Oscar, were 
entrapped by a magician, who by virtue of his arts, fixed them to their seats. 
They were rescued from this predicament by Oscar, who, however, in the case 
of one of the knights, neglected the proper form of disenchantment, so that the 
unfortunate knight had to be dragged away by main force, leaving the skin of his 
thighs, &c., behind him, as did Theseus when Heracles dragged him from the 
stone in Hades, to which he had been fastened in punishment of his attempted 
rape of Persephone. 

? As is well known, one of the chief functions of the savage sorcerer is ‘* rain- 
making,” or otherwise exerting an influence over the weather. Possibly, then, 
the nautical superstition of whistling for a wind took its rise from a practice of 
conversing in ‘his manner with the spirits of the elements. It is, however, more 
probable that the cus‘om originated in the common notion of like being magically 
produced by like. 
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him always to win. After many adventures which belong toa differ- 
ent class of M/archen from that which we are now considering, he died. 
He first went to heaven, where he was refused admittance. He 
then went to hell, where he challenged the devil to play with him for 
souls. His lucky cards stood him in good stead ; he won a hundred 
souls, with whom he returned to the gate of heaven, but was still 
refused admittance. He then went back to hell, where he won yet 
another hundred souls, and yet again tried his luck at heaven’s gate. 
He met with no better success than before, but, in compliance with 
his entreaties, St. Peter opened the door, that Hans might catch a 
glimpse of the glory within, whereupon Hans immediately threw in his 
pack of cards. He then asked leave of St. Peter to go in and fetch 
them, but no sooner was he inside, than he sat down upon his cards, 
whence, being upon his own property, he could not rightfully be 
removed, so that he was perforce allowed to remain. 

There is an old French fad/iau of a very similiar description. 
The hero of it, a ¢rouveur, died and went to hell. One day all the 
devils were away from home, except one who was left in charge. 
To him the ¢vouveur proposed a game at dice, to while away the time, 
the stakes being the souls of the damned. Of course the ¢vouveur 
won, and escaped to heaven with his cor/ége of rescued souls. 
Unless I am mistaken, another /ad/iau tells of a ¢rouveur who carried 
off the souls by fraud, a variation which draws still closer the con- 
nection between these stories and the Breton, Irish, and Magdeburg 
tales before mentioned. 

This third class of stories has points in common with the other 
two, inasmuch as they all turn upon the deliverance of a brother, 
lover, or friend from the wiles of some sort of ghostly enemy. 

Thus we have seen how, in a simple Breton story, there are to be 
found elements which it shares in common with the folk-tales of the 
ancient Greeks, Hindus, and Persians, the French of the Middle 
Ages, and the Irish and German peasantry, as also with the contem- 
porary superstitions of the savages of America and New Zealand, 
Nor is it only in the more general and widely diffused beliefs in 
beings and powers of a superhuman, but subdivine nature ; nor yet, 
again, in the broader ethical features of the story—the punishment 
of intemperance and inconstancy, and the reward of courage and 
enterprise, fidelity and devotion—that these marvellous resemblances 
manifest themselves, but even in the subordinate and, apparently, 
capricious play of fancy and invention, we find innumerable traces of 
the workings of that common mind which bears so strong a testimony 
to the essential unity of the human race, at all times and in all 
places. Cc. S. BOSWELL, 
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OUR LAST BOOK-FIRES. 


HE eighteenth century, which saw the abolition, or the be- 
ginning of the abolition, of so many bad customs of the most 
respectable lineage and antiquity, saw also the hangman employed 
for the last time for the punishment of books. The custom of book- 
burning, never formally abolished, died out at last from a gradual 
decline of public belief in its efficacy, just as tortures died out, and 
judicial ordeals died out, and, as we may hope, even war will die out, 
before the silent disintegrating forces of increasing intelligence. As 
our history goes on, one becomes more struck by the many books 
which escape burning than by the few which incur it. The tale of 
some of those which were publicly burnt during the eighteenth cen- 
tury has already been told ; so that it only remains to bring together, 
under their various heads, the different literary productions which 
complete the record of British works thus associated with the memory 
of the hangman. 

After the beginning of the Long Parliament the House of Commons 
constituted itself the chief book-burning authority ; but the House 
of Lords also, of its own motion, occasionally ordered the burning 
of offensive literary productions. Thus, on March 29, 1642, they 
sentenced John Bond, for forging a letter purporting to be addressed 
to Charles I. at York from the Queen in Holland, to stand on the 
pillory at Westminster Hail door and in Cheapside with a paper on 
his head inscribed with “ A contriver of false and scandalous libels,” 
the said letter to be called in and burnt near him as he stood 
there. 

On December 18, 1667, they sentenced William Carr, for dis- 
persing scandalous papers against Lord Gerrard, of Brandon, to a fine 
of £1,000 to the King, and imprisonment in the Fleet, and ordered 
the said papers to be burnt. 

On March 17, 1697, a sentence of burning was voted by them 
against a libel called “ Mr. Bertie’s Case, with some Remarks on the 
Judgment Given Therein.” 

Sometimes they thought in this way to safeguard not merely truth 
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in general, or the honour of their House, but also the interests of 
religion ; as when, on December 8, 1693, they ordered to be 
burnt by the hangman the very next day a pamphlet that had been 
sent to several of them, entitled “A Brief but Clear Confutation of the 
Trinity,” a copy of which possibly still lies hid in some private 
libraries, but about which, not having seen it, I can offer no judg- 
ment. At that time Lords and Commons alike disquieted themselves 
much over religious heresy, for in 1698 the Commons petitioned 
William III. to suppress pernicious books and pamphlets directed 
against the Trinity and other articles of the Faith, and gave ready 
assent to a Bill from the Lords “for the more effectual suppressing 
of atheism, blasphemy, and profaneness.” But it would seem that 
these efferts had but a qualified success, for on February 12, 1720, 
the .ords concemned a work which, “in a daring, impious manner, 
ridiculed the doctrine of the Trinity and all revealed religion,” and 
was called “ A Sober Reply to Mr. Higgs’ Merry Arguments from the 
Light of Nature for the Tritheistic Doctrine of the Trinity, with a Post- 
script relating to the Rev. Dr. Waterland.” This work, which w..s the 
last to b: ournt as an offence against religion, was the work of one 
Joseph Hall, who was a gentleman and a serjeant-in-arms to the 
King, and in this way won his small title to fame. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century the House of Lords 
had come to assume a more active jurisdiction over the Press. Thus 
in 1702 within a few days we find them severely censuring the 
notorious Dr. Drake’s “ History of the last Parliament, begun 1700 ”; 
somebody’s ‘Tom Double, returned out of the Country ; or, The True 
Picture of a modern Whig”; Dr. Binke’s violent sermon preached on 
January 30, 1701, before the Lower House of Convocation; and a 
pamphlet inviting over the Elector of Hanover. In the same month 
they condemned to be burnt by the hangman a book entitled 
** Animadversions upon the two last 3oth of January Sermons: one 
preached to the Honourable House of Commons, the other to the 
Lower House of Convocation. Ina letter.” They resolved that it 
was “a malicious, villainous libel, containing very many reflections 
on King Charles I., of ever blessed memory, and tending to the 
subversion of the Monarchy.” 

But the more general practice was for the House of Lords to seek 
the concurrence of the other House in the consignment of printed 
matter to the flames ; a concurrence which in those days was of far 
more easy attainment over book-burning or anything else than it is 
in our own time, or is ever likely to be in the future. It would also 
seem that during the eighteenth century it was generally the House 
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of Lords that took the initiative in the time-honoured practice of 
condemning disagreeable opinions to the care of the hangman. 

The unanimity alluded to between our two Houses was displayed 
in several instances. Thus on November 16, 1722, the Commons 
agreed with the resolution of the Peers to have burnt at the Exchange 
the Declaration of the Pretender, beginning: ‘Declaration of 
James III., King of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to all his 
loving Subjects of the three Nations, and to all Foreign Princes and 
States, to serve as a Foundation for a Lasting Peace in Europe,” and 
signed “James Rex.” In this interesting document George I. was 
invited to quietly deliver up his possession of the British throne in 
return for James’ bestowal on him of the title of king in his native 
dominions, and the ultimate succession to the same title in England. 
The indignation of the Peers raised their effusive loyalty to fever 
point, and they promptly voted this singular document ‘‘a false, 
insolent, and traitorous libel, the highest indignity to his most sacred 
Majesty King George, our lawful and undoubted sovereign, full of 
arrogance and presumption, in supposing the Pretender in a condition 
to offer terms to his Majesty ; and injurious to the honour of the 
British nation, in imagining that a free Protestant people, happy 
under the government of the best of princes, can be so infatuated as, 
without the utmost contempt and indignation, to hear of any terms 
from a Popish bigoted Pretender.” But was it loyalty or sycophancy 
that could thus transmute even George I. into “the best of princes ” ? 

A less serious cause of alarm to their loyalty occurred in 1750, 
when certain “ Constitutional Queries ” were “ earnestly recommended 
to the serious consideration of every true Briton.” This was directed 
against the Duke of Cumberland, of Culloden fame, who was in it 
compared to the crook-backed Richard III. ; and it was generally 
attributed to Lord Egmont, M.P., as spokesman of the opposition to 
the government of George II., then headed by the Prince of Wales, 
who died the year following. It caused a great sensation in both 
Houses, though several members in the Commons defended it. But 
at a conference both houses voted it “a false, malicious, scandalous, 
infamous, and seditious libel, containing the most false, audacious, 
and abominable calumnies and indignities against his Majesty, and 
the most presumptuous and wicked insinuaticns that our laws, 
liberties, and properties, and the excellent constitution of this king- 
dom, were in danger under his Majesty’s legal, mild, and gracious 
government” . . . and “ that in abhorrence and detestation of such 
abominable and seditious practices,” it should be burnt in New Palace 
Yard by the hangman on January 25. Even a reward of £1,000 
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failed to discover the author, printer, or publisher of this paper, the 
condemnation of which rather whets the curiosity than satisfies the 
reason. I would shrink from saying that a paper so widely dis- 
seminated no longer exists ; but even if it does not, its non-existence 
affords no proof that in its time it lacked justification. 

But what justification was there for George King, the bookseller, 
who a few years later did a very curious thing, actually forging and 
publishing a Royal speech-—‘‘ His Majesty’s most gracious Speech to 
both Houses of Parliament on Thursday, December 2, 1756”? 
Surely never since the giants of old assaulted heaven was there such 
an invasion of sanctity, or so profane a scaling of the heights of 
intellect! What could the Lords do, being a patriotic body, but 
vote such an attempt, without even waiting for a conference with 
the Commons, “an audacious forgery and high contempt of his 
Majesty, his crown and dignity,” and condemn the forgery to be 
burnton the 8th at Westminster, and three days later at the Exchange? 
How could they sentence King to less than six months of Newgate 
and a fine of £50, though, in their gentleness or fickleness, they 
ultimately released him from some of the former and all the latter 
penalty? Happy those who possess this political curiosity, and can 
compare it with the speech which the King really did make on the 
same day, and which, perhaps, did not differ remarkably from the 
forged imitation. 

The next book-fire to which history brings us is associated with 
one of the most important and singular episodes in the annals of the 
British Constitution. I allude to the famous orth Briton, 
No. 45, for which, as constituting a seditious libel, Wiikes, then 
member for Aylesbury, was, in spite of his privilege as a member, 
seized and imprisoned in the Tower (1763). We know from the ex- 
periences of recent times how ready the House of Corhmons is to throw 
Parliamentary or popular privileges to the winds v-enever they stand 
in the way of political resentment, and so it was in our fathers’ 
times. For, in spite of a vigorous speech from Pitt against a 
surrender of privilege which placed Parliament entirely at the mercy 
of the Crown, the Commons voted by 258 to 133 that such privilege 
afforded no protection against the publication of seditious libels. 
The House of Lords, of course, concurred, but not without a protest 
from the dissentient minority, headed by Lord Temple, which has 
the true ring of political wisdom, and, like so many similar protests, 
is so instinct with zeal for public liberty as to atone in some measure 
for the fundamental injustice of the existence of an hereditary 
chamber. They held it “highly unbecoming the dignity, gravity, 
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and wisdom of the House of Peers as well as of their justice, thus 
judicially to explain away and diminish the privileges of their 
persons,” &c. 

A few days later (December 1) a second conference between the 
two Houses condemned No. 45 to be burnt at the Royal Exchange 
by the common hangman. And so it was on the 3rd, but not with- 
out a riot, which conveys a vivid picture of those “good old” or 
turbulent days ; for the mob, encouraged by well-dressed people from 
the shops and balconies, who cried out, “ Well done, boys ! bravely 
done, boys !” set up such a hissing, that the sheriff's horses were 
frightened, and brave Alderman Hurley with difficulty reached the 
place where the paper was to be burnt. The mob seized what they 
could of the paper from the burning torch of the executioner, and 
finally thrashed the officials from the field. Practically, too, they 
had thrashed the custom out of existence, for there were very few 
such burnings afterwards. 

Wilkes was then expelled from the House of Commons ; and the 
same House, becoming suddenly as tender of its privileges as it had 
previously been indifferent to them, passed a resolution, to which the 
Attorney-General, Sir Fletcher Norton, was said to have declared 
that he would pay no more regard than “to the oaths of so many 
drunken porters in Covent Garden,” to the effect that a general 
warrant for apprehending and seizing the authors, printers, and pub- 
lishers of a seditious and treasonable libel was not warranted by law. 
Such was the vaunted wisdom of our ancestors, that, having first 
decided that there could be no breach of privilege to protect a 
seditious libel, they then asserted the illegality of the very proceedings 
they had already justified! So that those are not altogether in the 
wrong who deem that the chief glory of our Constitution lies in its 
singular elasticity. 

All the numbers of the Worth Briton, especially No. 45, have 
high interest as political and literary curiosities. Comparing even 
now the King’s speech on April 19, 1763, at the close of the seven 
years’ war, with the passage in No. 45 which contained the sting of 
the whole, one feels that Walpole hardly exaggerated when he said 
that Wilkes had given “a flat lie to the King himself.” Perhaps so ; 
but are royal speeches as a rule conspicuous for their truth? The 
King had said : ‘‘ My expectations have been fully answered by the 
happy effects which the several allies of my crown have derived from 
this salutary measure. The powers at war with my good brother 
the King of Prussia have been induced to agree to such terms of 
accommodation as that great prince has approved ; and the success 
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which has attended my negotiation has necessarily and immediately 
diffused the blessings of peace through every part of Europe.” 
Wilkes’ comment was as follows: ‘‘ The infamous fallacy of this whole 
sentence is apparent to all mankind ; for it is known that the King of 
Prussia did not barely approve, but absolutely dictated as conqueror, 
every article of the terms of peace. No advantage of any kind has 
accrued to that magnanimous prince from our negotiation ; but he 
was basely deserted by the Scottish Prime Minister of England” 
(Lord Bute). And, after all, that truth was on the side of Wilkes 
rather than of the King is the verdict of history. 

The House of Lords, soon after its unconstitutional attack upon 
popular liberties in the case of Wilkes, showed itself as suddenly 
enamoured of them a few months later, when Timothy Brecknock, a 
hack writer, published his ‘* Droit le Roy,” or a “‘ Digest of the Rights 
and Prerogatives of the Imperial Crown of Great Britain” (Feb. 
1764). Timothy, like Cowell in James I.’s time, favoured extreme 
monarchical pretensions, so much to the offence of the defenders of 
the people’s rights, that they voted it “a false, malicious, and traitorous 
libel, inconsistent with the principles of the Revolution to which we 
owe the present happy establishment, and an audacious insult upon 
his Majesty, whose paternal care has been so early and so effectually 
shown to the religion, laws, and liberties of his people ; tending to 
subvert the fundamental laws and liberties of these kingdoms and to 
introduce an illegal and arbitrary power.” The Commons concurred 
with the Lords in condemning a copy to the flames at Westminster 
Palace Yard and the Exchange on February 25 and 27 respectively ; 
and the book is consequently so rare that for practical purposes it no 
longer exists. Sad to say, the Royalist author came to as bad an 
end as his book, for in his own person as well he came to require 
the attentions of the hangman for a murder he committed in 
Ireland. 

The next work which the Lower House concurred with the Upper 
in consigning to the hangman was “ The Present Crisis with regard 
to America Considered ” (February 24, 1775) ; but of this book the 
fate it met with seems now the only ascertainable fact about it. It 
appears to enjoy the real distinction of having been the last book 
condemned by Parliament in England to the flames ; although that 
honour has sometimes been claimed for the “Commercial Restraints 
of Ireland,” by Provost Hely Hutchinson (1779); a claim which will 
remain to be considered after a brief survey of the works which in 
Scotland the wisdom of Parliament saw fit to punish by fire. 

The first order of this sort was dated November 16, 1700, and 
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sentenced to be burnt by the hangman at Mercat Cross, his 
Majesty’s “ High Commission and Estates of Parliament.” 

In the same way was treated “ A Defence of the Scots abdicating 
Darien, including an Answer to the Defence of the Scot. Settlement 
there,” and “a Vindication” of the same pamphlet, both by Walter 
Herries, who was ordered to be apprehended. More interesting to 
read would doubtless be a lampoon, said to reflect on everything 
sacred to Scotland, and burnt accordingly, which was called ‘“‘ Cale- 
donia ; or, the Pedlar turned Merchant.” 

Dr. James Drake, whose “ Memorial of the Church of England” 
was burnt in England in 1705, published a work two years earlier 
which stirred the Scotch Parliament to the same fiery point of in- 
dignation. This was his “ Historia Anglo-Scotica: an impartial 
history of all that happened between the kings and kingdoms of 
England and Scotland from the beginning of the reign of William 
the Conqueror to the reign of Queen Elizabeth” (1703). This stout 
volume of 423 pages Drake printed without any date or name, pre- 
tending that the manuscript had come to him in such a way that it 
was impossible to trace its authorship. He dedictated it to Sir Edward 
Seymour, one of Queen Anne’s commissioners for the then meditated 
and unpopular union between the two kingdoms. It gave the 
gravest offence, and was burnt at the Mercat Cross on June 30 for 
containing ‘‘ many reflections on the sovereignty and independence 
of this crown and nation.” But apart from the history that attaches 
to it, one could hardly regard it with interest. 

No less offence was given to Scotland by the English Whig 
writer William Attwood, whose “Superiority and Direct Dominion 
of the Imperial Crown of England over the Crown and Kingdom 
of Scotland, the true foundation of a compleat Union reasserted ” 
(1704) was burnt as “scurrilous and full of falsehoods,” whilst a 
liberal reward was voted to Hodges and Anderson, who by their 
pens had advocated the independence of the Scotch crown. Ten 
years later Attwood contributed another work to the flames, called 
“The Scotch Patriot Unmasked (1715).” Attwood was a barrister 
by profession, a controversialist in practice ; writing against the 
theories of Filmer and the Tories. He hada great knowledge of old 
charters, and wrote an able but inconclusive answer to Molyneux’s 
“ Case for Ireland.” He last appears as Chief Justice in New York, 
where he became involved in debt and died. 

In 1706 two works were condemned to the Mercat Cross: 
(1) “An Account of the Burning of the Articles of Uuion at 
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Dumfries” ; (2) “Queries to the Presbyterian Noblemen, Barons, 
Burgesses, Ministers, and Commissioners in Scotland who are for the 
Scheme of an Incorporating Union with England.” 

To turn from Scotland to Ireland, it ‘is stated in the preface to 
the edition of 1770 that William Molyneux’s “Case for Ireland 
being bound by Acts of Parliament in England,” first published in 
1698, was burnt by the hangman at the order of Parliament ; and 
the statement has been repeated by iater writers, as by Mr. Lecky, 
Dr. Ball, and others. But great doubt must attach to the fact, since 
there is no mention of such a sentence in the journals of the 
Commons, where a full account is given of the proceedings against the 
book ; nor in Swift’s “‘ Drapier Letters,” where he refers to the fate of 
the “‘Case of Ireland.” This seems almost conclusive evidence on the 
negative side ; but as the editor of 1770 may have had some lost 
authority for his remark, and not been merely mistaken, some 
account may be given of the book, as of one possibly, but not 
probably, condemned to the flames.! 

Molyneux was distinguished for his scientific attainments, was a 
member of the Irish Parliament, first for Dublin City and then for 
the University, and was also a great friend of Locke the philosopher. 
The introduction in 1698 of the Bill, which was carried the same year 
by the English Parliament, forbidding the exportation of Irish woollen 
manufactures to England or elsewhere—one of the worst Acts of 
oppression of the many that England has perpetrated against Ireland 
—led Molyneux to write this book, in which he contends for the 
constitutional right of Ireland to absolute legislative independence. 
As the political relationship between the two countries—a relation 
now of pure force on one side, and of subjection on the other—is 
still a matter of contention, it will not be out of place to devote a 
few lipes to a brief summary of his argument. 

Before 1641 no law made in England was of force in Ireland 
without the consent of the latter, a large number of English Acts 
not being received in Ireland till they had been separately enacted 
there also. At the so-called conquest of Ireland by Henry IL., the 
English laws settled by him were voluntarily accepted by the Irish 
clergy and nobility, and Ireland was allowed the freedom of holding 
parliaments as a separate and distinct kingdom from England. So 
it was that John was made King (or Dominus) of Ireland even in 
the lifetime of his father, Henry II., and remained so during the 

1 In Notes and Queries for March 11, 1854, Mr. James Graves, of Kilkenny, 
mentions as in his possession a copy of Molyneux, considerable portions of 
which had been consumed by fire. 
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reign of his brother, Richard I. Ireland, therefore, could not be 
bound by England without the consent of her own representatives ; 
and the happiness of having her representatives in the English 
Parliament could hardly be hoped for, since that experiment had 
been proved in Cromwell’s time to be too troublesome and incon- 
venient. 

Molyneux concluded his argument with a warning that subse- 
quent history has amply justified—“ Advancing the power of the 
Parliament of England by breaking the rights of another may in 
time have ill effects.” So, indeed, it has ; but such warnings or pro- 
phecies seldom bring favour to their authors, and the English 
Parliament was moved to fury by Molyneux’s arguments. Yet the 
latter, writing to Locke on the subject of his book, had said: “I 
think I have treated it with that caution and submission that it cannot 
justly give any offence ; insomuch that I scruple not to put my name 
to it ; and, by the advice of some good friends, have presumed to 
dedicate it to his Majesty. . . . But till I either see how the Par- 
liament at Westminster is pleased to take it, or till I see them risen, 
I do not think it advisable for me to go on t’other side of the 
water. Though I am not apprehensive of any mischief from them, 
yet God only knows what resentments captious men may take on 
such occasions.” (April 19, 1698.) 

Molyneux, however, had not long to wait before he was unde- 
ceived, for on May 21 his book was submitted to the examination of 
a committee ; and on the committee’s report (June 22) that it was 
“ of dangerous consequence to the Crown and people of England, 
by denying the authority of the King and Parliament of England to 
bind the kingdom and people of Ireland,” an address was presented 
to the King praying him to punish the author of such “ bold and 
pernicious assertions,” and to discourage all things that might lessen 
the dependence of Ireland upon England ; to which William replied 
that he would take care that what they complained of might be 
prevented and redressed. Perhaps the dedication of the book to 
he King restrained the House from voting it to the flames; but, 
anyhow, there is no evidence of their doing so. Molyneux did not 
survive the year of the condemnation of his book ; but, in spite of 
his fears, he spent five weeks with Locke at Oates in the autumn of 
the same year. 

The whole history of the tyranny exercised over Ireland by 
England during the eighteenth century no less justifies Molyneux’s 
remonstrance than it attests his wonderful foresight. Hutchinson’s 
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ing the progress of English misgovernment, proved the correctness 
of Molyneux’s prognostications. “Can the history of any fruitful 
country on the globe,” he wrote, “enjoying peace for fourscore years, 
and not visited by plague or pestilence, produce so many recorded 
instances of the poverty and wretchedness and of the reiterated want 
and misery of the lower orders of the people? There is no such 
example in ancient or modern history.” 

That a book of such sentiments should have been burnt, as 
easier so to deal with than to answer, would accord well enough with 
antecedent probability ; but, inasmuch as there is no such record in 
the Commons’ Journals, the probability must remain that Capt. 
Valentine Blake, M.P. for Galway, who, in a letter to the Zimes of 
February 14, 1846, appears to have been the first to assert the fact, 
erroneously identified the fate of Hutchinson’s anonymous work with 
the then received version of the fate of the work of Molyneux. ‘The 
rarity of the first edition of the ‘‘Commercial Restraints” may well 
enough accord with other methods of suppression than burning. 

“The Present Crisis,” therefore, of 1774, must retain the distinc- 
tion of having been the last book to be condemned to the public 
fire; and with it a practice which can appeal for its descent to 
classical Greece and Rome passed at last out of fashion and favour, 
without any actual legislative abolition. When, in 1795, the great stir 
was made by Reeve’s “Thoughts on English Government,” Sheridan’s 
proposal to have it burnt met with little approval, and it escaped 
with only a censure. Reeve, president of an association against 
Republicans and Levellers, like Cowell and Brecknock before him, 
gave offence by the extreme claims he made for the English monarch. 
The relation between our two august chambers and the monarchy he 
compared to that between goodly branches and the tree itself : they 
were only branches, deriving their origin and nutriment from their 
common parent; but though they might be lopped off, the tree 
would remain a tree still. The Houses could give advice and con- 
sent, but the Government and its administration in all its parts rested 
wholly and solely with the King and his nominees. That a book of 
such sentiments should have escaped burning is doubtless partly due 
to the panic of Republicanism then raging in England; but it also 
shows the gradual growth of a sensible indifference to the power of 
the pen. 

And when we think of the freedom, almost unchecked, of the 
literature of the century now closing, of the impunity with which 
speculation attacks the very roots of all our pelitical and theological 
traditions, and compare this state of liberty with the servitude of 
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literature in the three preceding centuries, when it rested with arch- 
bishop or Commons or Lords not only to commit writings to the 
flames but to inflict cruelties and indignities on the writers, we 
cannot but recognise how, proportionate to the advance we have 
made in toleration, have been the benefits we have derived from it. 
Possibly this toleration arose from the gradual discovery that the 
practical consequences of writings seldom keep pace with the aim of 
the writer or the fears of authority; that, for instance, neither is 
property endangered by literary demonstrations of its immorality, nor 
churches emptied by criticism. At all events, taking the risk of con- 
sequences, we have entered on an era of almost complete literary 
impunity; the bonfire is as extinct as the pillory; the only fiery 
ordeal is that of criticism, and dread of the reviewer has taken the 
place of all fear of the hangman. 

Whether the change is all gain, or the milder method more 
effectual than the old one, I would hesitate to affirm. He would be 
a bold man who would assert any lack of burnworthy books. The 
older custom had perhaps a certain picturesqueness which was lost 
with it. It was a bit of old English life, reaching far back into 
history—a custom that would have not been unworthy of the brush 
of Hogarth. For all that we cannot regret it. The practice became 
so common, and lent itself so readily to abuse by its indiscriminate 
application in the interests of religious bigotry or political partisan- 
ship, that the lesson of history is one of warning against it. Such a 
practice is only defensible or impressive in proportion to the rarity of 
its use. Applied not oftener than once or twice in a generation, in 
the case of some work that flagrantly shocked or injured the national 
conscience, the book-fire might have been retained, or might still 
recover, its place in the economy of well-organised States; and the 
stigma it failed of by reason of its frequency might still attach to it 
by reason of its rarity. 

If, then, it were possible (as it surcly would be) so to regulate 
and restrict its use that it should serve only as the last expression of 
the indignation of an offended community instead of the ready 
weapon of a party or a clique, one can conceive its revival being 
not without utility. To take an illustration. With the ordinary 
daily libels of the public press the community as such has no con- 
cern ; there is no need to grudge them their traditional impunity. 
But supposing a newspaper, availing itself of an earlier reputation 
and a wide circulation, to publish as truths, highly damaging to 
individuals, what it knows or might know to be forgeries, the limit has 
clearly been overstepped of the bearable liberty of the press; the 
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cause of the injured dividual becomes the cause of the injured 
community, insulted by the unscrupulous advantage that has been 
taken of its trustfulness and of its inability to judge soundly where all 
the data for a sound judgment are studiously withheld. Such an 
action is as much and as flagrant a crime or offence against the 
community as an act of robbery or murder, which, though primarily 
an injury to the individual, is primarily avenged as an injury to the 
State. As such it calls for punishment, nor could any punishment 
be more appropriate than one which caused the offender to atone 
by dishonour for the dishonour he sought to inflict. Condemnation 
by Parliament to the flames would exactly meet the exigencies of a 
case so rare and exceptional, and would succeed in inflicting that 
disgrace of which such a punishment often formerly failed by very 
reason of its too frequent application. A case in point would be the 
notorious forgeries of the Zimes, when that journal published, with 
no proper inquiry into their truth, letters purporting to be by Mr. 
Parnell, which with no surpassing skill had been concocted by 
Mr. Pigott: a case unapproached in the annals of the press for the 
malice displayed. Fire, which would have purged the public con- 
science from all complicity in the crime, would have had in this 
instance only too abundant justification. 


J. A. FARRER. 

















TABLE TALK. 


A ParIsIAN EXPERIMENT. 


HAVE before me, with the title of “Paris Vivant,” the first issue 
of the “ Société Artistique du Livre illustré,” ' one of the most 
remarkable of the numerous societies established during recent 
years for the perfectioning of book illustration. The avowed aim of 
those having charge of the experiment is to supply the amateur with 
the most living picture obtainable of the Paris of to-day, or, to use 
the current cant, of Paris fin de sitcle. For the first number the 
subject chosen is “Journalistic Life.” In a series of admirably 
executed designs the production and sale of Ze Journal in Paris is 
illustrated. The etchings depict the political reporter, the process of 
stereotyping, and the wholesale delivery of the newspaper. In the 
text are innumerable designs by L. Moulignie, A. Lepére, L. Tinayre, 
and other young and promising artists, presenting the most familiar 
phases of newspaper life. Here are the kiosque on the boulevard, 
the street-crier, the camelots or salesmen huddling together for 
warmth, and sleeping until the hour of the dispersal of the paper, 
the editor’s room, the interviewer, the military correspondent. and 
the rest. A literary description of the life of the journal is furnished 
by Clovis Hugues. For its own sake, and for the freshness and 
spirit of its sketches, the volume is a desirable possession, and as 
the issue is strictly limited, it will probably become a bibliographical 
treasure, Asan experiment, however, in the direction of co-operation, 
it has further claim on attention. It is an effort on the part of 
designers and engravers and their allies to dispense with all inter- 
mediary assistance, and to appeal directly to the book-buying public. 
No thought of interference cripples the writer or the designer. His 
work has accordingly an unconventionality and a freedom which are 
not the least attractions of the drochure. If not the only city in 
which an experiment of this class can be tried, Payis is the sole place 
in which it could have a chance of success. A dozen or so similar 
works are promised by the Société, and are intended to convey the 
true physiognomy of Parisian life of to-day. 


RABELAIS IN LONDON. 
NE of the last things to have been expected was the exhibition 
in London of a series of pictures illustrating the work of the 
inspired Curé of Meudon. Not seldom, however, the unexpected is 
that which arrives. One hundred and sixty paintings illustrative of 
the books of Gargantua and Pantagruel have been exhibited in 
1 Paris: 4 Rue des Petits Champs. 
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London, and have met with a not too hospitable réception at the 
hands of our authorities. 

There is no need to undertake in the Gentleman’s Magazine the 
defence of Rabelais, the task, superfluous as it ought to be, having 
already been accomplished. A few words upon the paintings of the 
late M. Jules Garnier may, however, serve as an appendix to what has 
already been said. Of the illustrations I have seen these are the 
best. All of Rabelais that is reproducible in them is reproduced. 
The joyouslife of the Tourangeau, with its coarse prodigality of enjoy- 
ment, is there ; the mirth and laughter are felt, and the whole work 
is the accomplishment of a man steeped in his subject. It may 
perhaps be urged that the atmosphere is that of the Garonne rather 
than of the Loire, and that the types of face are Gascon rather than 
Angoumois. This is of comparatively little consequence. Objection 
has been taken to the crudity of certain pictures. This, of course, is 
inevitable. Some of the designs representative of bloodshed are 
repulsive. For this, however, I fear warranty is found in Rabelais, 
whose nature was not free from a touch of Latin ferocity. There is, 
however, a commendable absence of caricature such as distinguishes 
the work of M. Robida, and, indeed, that of most previous illustrators. 
Except in one or two eminently effective pictures, Garnier has not 
attempted to show the prodigious size of his heroes. This, too, is 
right. Rabelais dispenses with the gigantic at will, and so must his 
illustrators. A being who picks full-grown pilgrims out of his teeth 
cannot be exhibited. What is vitalising in Rabelais is not susceptible 
of pictorial illustration. I trust that these designs will be reproduced 
in France, and shall be glad to possess the edition they illustrate. 

This much was printed when I heard of the magisterial action, 
taken at the instigation of the secretaries of so-called vigilance 
associations, in condemning a series of twenty-one oil paintings to be 
destroyed. So astounding a decision has not passed without earnest 
protest in this country, in France, and in America. This, I fancy, 
will have the desired effect, and an act of extraordinary inhospitality 
and vandalism will, I understand, not be carried out. That some of 
the designs are coarse—perhaps coarser than Teniers’—may be con- 
ceded. Such is to be expected in dealing with Rabelais. Had the 
exhibition been closed and the pictures sent back to France, a smile 
of pity at our self-appointed arbiters of morals and taste is all that 
would have been provoked. ‘To order theirdestruction, however, has 
naturally roused a strong feeling of humiliation, and, taken into 
account with other proceedings in which we are not very stringent, 
leaves Englishmen in doubt how to face domestic resentment and 
foreign irony. SYLVANUS URBAN, 





